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CHAPTER I. 


Vou. X. PHILADELPHIA: 
Copy-righted according to law. 

ANNE BOLEYN. ‘ 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. ; 


‘Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 

Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light! 
Unseen by man’s disturbing eye— 

The flower that blooms beneath the sea, 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 

Hid in more chaste obscurity.” 
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In fifteen hundred and twenty—just before 
that period when Henry the Eighth commenced 
his war against the prevailing religion of Eng- 
land—there was a May day fete in one of those 
small villages that had sprung to existence over 
almost every nobleman’s domain in the kingdom 
as the feudal system gradually diminished. The 
particular spot where our story leads us, lay in 
the centre of a beautiful but not very extensive 
estate, on the borders of Norfolk. Rich wood- 
lands lay around it, and half embowered among 
the distant trees was a handsome stone building, 
half castle, half hall, irregular in its construc- } 
tion, but lending an aspect of feudal grandeur to ; 
the landscape. This building was the property 3 
and present residence of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and ; 
had fallen into his possession as a marriage 
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dower on his espousals with the Duke of Nor- } 
folk’s youngest daughter. 

The castle, for so it was called, notwithstand- 
ing the irregularity of its construction, stood 
upon rising ground, and overlooked a pleasant 
sweep of arable land upon which the village 
stood, embowered in the level woodland; farther ; 
on were the low, grey walls of a monastery, and } 
half way between that and the village stood a ‘ 
huge windmill, which, on the day in question, } 
was now and then propelled to a heavy tumbling 3 
motion by the sweet gushes of a spring breeze 3 
that seemed coquetting with its huge wings, now 
sending them round with a sudden whirl, then 
dying away and leaving them to struggle to 
and fro in the vain effort to gather strength for 
another sweep. 
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A wooden building, two stories high, with 
massive cornices and heavy door-posts, exhi- 
biting many a rich attempt at carved work, 
stood in the centre of the village. It had seve- 
ral small windows in front, filled with lozenge 
shaped pieces of glass, and over the door was a 
portico, upon which some artist of a bye-gone 
age had exhausted his skill in carving the Nor- 
folk arms, joined to many a rude device of his 


$ own in the shape of stag’s heads, wreathed fan- 
‘ tastically with implements of the chase, and 


other inventions, the meaning of which was not 
so easily detected. The highway rose in front of 
this building, and on the other side was a broad 
space of rich sward, on which the May-pole, 
garlanded heavily with flowers, was planted. 
This sweep of open ground ran to the wooded 
hill-side from which the castle looked down, 
and many a foot-path shot from the trees in 
various directions across it toward the inn. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and the 
village revels were at their height; the blossoms 
garlanded about the May-pole were drooping; 
the dance in which yeoman and maiden had 
exhibited unflinching spirit began to flag. A 
group of Archers that had been testing their 
skill in woodcraft at a target in one corner of 
the grounds, were lying at half length on the 
grass. Some of them idly tossing about frag- 
ments of broken arrows that lay thick around 
the target, while others were busy tightening 
their relaxed bow strings, laughing and joking 
together. 

* And so we are not to have the great folks 
from the castle, it seems,” said one of the 
group, giving the bow-string which he had been 
tightening a twang that sounded half across the 
grounds. A youth in livery, who stood with 
his shoulder against the target, and gazed rest- 
lessly upon the dancers who were grouped about 
the May-pole, chatting merrily together, half 
turned his face toward the speaker. 

And who told you that, most wise wood 
ranger ?”’ he said, listening, but without turning 
his eyes from the May-pole. 

**Who told me, why the shadows that are 
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creeping over us from the wood,” answered 
the ranger, crossing one foot over the other 
and leaning upon his bow. ‘You need not 
look so fierce upon it!’’ continued the careless 
youth with a laugh—‘‘T did not get my news 
from, Madge Wakefield, she has been too much 
occupied with the strange youth to cast away 
words on either of us. See, how earnestly she is 
chatting with him now, away from the dancers 
too. Faith, I would give something to know 
who this young hopeful is.” , 

*T will know!” replied the man in livery, 
‘biting his lip and turning white with rage, as 
he saw the stranger, who had been an object 
of curiosity all day, withdrawing still more 
decidedly from those around the May-pole with 
pretty Madge Wakefield leaning coquettishly on 
hisarm. “T! will know!” 

Tt is strange that no one here can make out 
the badge that he wears on the sleeve of his blue 
jerkin,” resumed the other. ‘I know the cog- 
nizance of every great person who has visited 
Sir Thomas’ within these five years, but I cannot 
make this one out. I wonder how long he has 
been at the inn ?”? 

‘Since this morning,”’ replied the other im- 
patiently—“‘ she never saw him till this day I 
am certain. Yet look how the creature hangs 
upon his arm ?” 

“ Madge had always a right loving way of her 
own, and the stranger has a comely face!’ per- 
sisted the forester mischievously, bent on adding 
fuel to the jealous ire of his companion. 

“ He is a jackanapes—and she a ot 

« Tut—tut—never rail against thy sweetheart 
because she has a quick eye, and knows the cut 
of a shapely limb, even though it may not be 
cased in thy own red hosen, Ralph,” cried the 
forester, glancing at the graceful and stalwart 
form of his companion with a laughing eye. 
“© If pretty Madge has allowed her little heart to 
rove for a morning, whose fault is it but Ralph 
Hardy’s? Did he not leave the May dance and 
take to the wrestlers? Was he not shearing 
arrows on that target, and hurling quoits yonder 
half an hour before Madge even spoke to the 
strange youth ?” 

**Nay, but he had never taken his eyes from 
her during the whole of that time,”’ replied the 
discontented lover sullenly, ‘and she—did I not 
see her returning and encouraging his glances 
with more freedom than a modest maiden should 
while her arm was within that of her own true 
love? Was I not right in taking to the games 
when she could scarcely spare me a Jook ?”’ 

*€ And so leave the field to thy handsome rival 
—well, every man must follow his own judg- 
ment, but methinks the wiser way would have 








been to have danced her into a pleasant humor 
thyself. Thy sullen face has been enough all 
day to frighten poor Madge into breaking with 
thee forever !”? 

Would that Sir Thomas or my young lady 
had seen it!” cried the irritated youth, snatching 
a headless shaft from the ground and snapping 
it in twain with both hands, eager to appease hir 
wrath by violence against something. ‘ Efaith, 
there they come—now we shall see if Mistress 
Madge will have the courage to hang on his arm 
before them !”? 

The young serving man was right—down a 
vista in the wood which stretched between the 
village and the castle, came a group of persons 
evidently of a much higher grade than any of 
the happy revellers scattered over the grounds, 
It was composed of two females, and as many 
of the other sex, all richly, even gorgeously 
dressed according to the fashion of the times, 
and walking two by two rather hastily down 
one of the broadest foot-paths that intersected 
the grounds. Behind them came two immense 
stag hounds walking abreast, to whom the elder 
gentleman now and then turned and addressed a 
word as if they were old friends that could un- 
derstand him. This man was about forty-five, 
or perhaps fifty years of age, but looking at 
least ten years younger; his high brow was un- 
wrinkled by a single line—his hair-was still 
lustrous and abundant, and nothing could be 
more brilliant than his fine eyes. His form was 
of that commanding proportion which gives dig- 
nity to any costume, and in the sumptuous dress 
of the times there was something almost regal 
in his appearance. Upon his arm leaned a young 
girl who had arrived at that sweet age when the 
untaught graces of the girl glide into the mel- 
lowed and rich loveliness of womanhood almost 
imperceptibly, as the blossom unfolds itself and 
swells to a most luscious fruit. Though tall 
and somewhat slender, her form was rounded 
into that delicate and yet luxurious beauty that 
arouses the beholder to a glow of perfect admi- 
ration, exciting all that is ideal or earthly in 
the mind at once. There was a pliancy in her 
movements—a soft, undulating grace, seldom 
found even among the most high born of Eng- 
lish maidens, and this, perhaps, more than her 
arch beauty, threw around her a fascination that 
none could resist. She was walking somewhat 
hurriedly, and exercise gave both bloom and 
animation to a face so changeable in its bright 
expression that it seemed impossible to give® 
correct outline even of the features. But lips 
red as the most vivid coral when it is drawn 
damp from the ocean; and eyes of that deep pur- 
plish blue which seldom remains after infancy, 
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were joined to an exquisite purity of complexion 
to which not even the rose leaf can be compared. 
Though magnificence even to gorgeousness was 
affected by high-born females of that reign, the 
lady we are describing was dressed with far less 
attempt of display than might have been ex- 
pected from her beauty and position. A veil or 
scarf of rich crimson silk was flung carelessly 
over her magnificent tresses, almost concealing 
them, though here and there a wave or tress 
would break through, enriched with that pecu- 
liar tinge of hazy gold which sometimes imparts 
to brown hair the appearance of a sunbeam 
streaming over it. Her round and exquisitely 
white arms were revealed to the elbow by loose 
hanging sleeves whenever they were in motion, 
and down her lovely person flowed the azure 
velvet folds of a robe heavily embroidered with 
gold, that would have swept the earth but that 
the train was flung in graceful drapery over her 
left arm, while her small right hand rested on 
the arm of her stately companion. 

As this beautiful girl issued from the shaded 
walk and looked through the foliage that still 
embowered her upon this scene of rustic fes- 
tivity, her face brightened, and she turned a 
glance of sparkling good humor back upon the 
two persons walking directly behind in the path. 

“You see that the good villagers are not so 
broken-hearted at our absence after all,” she 
said in French, and the soft accents of her voice 
gave peculiar sweetness to the foreign language, 
though she spoke it a little imperfectly. ‘ They 
scarcely seem to heed us now that we are here.”’ 

“Nay, Anne, they have not seen us yet,” 
cried a young man, who seemed desirous of 
lingering behind to wait for the young compa- 
nion who ostensibly walked by his side, but 
every other instant darted from the path in 
search of some forest flower or colored pebble, 
with a sort of childish inconstancy. ‘Do not 
walk so fast. Here, poor Eleanor has entangled 
her robe in this thicket. Unless you and Sir 
Thomas check this headlong speed we shall be 
left to seek the May-pole in company with the 
hounds only !” 

The first couple paused and, turned back at 
this appeal, waiting very patiently while the 
young man disentangled the crimson train of 
his companion’s robe, and aided her back to 
the path again. She had wounded her hand in 
rescuing her dress from the thorns, and a drop 
of blood started out on one of the rosy fingers 
as she held it up, laughing gaily at the accident. 

“This comes of seeking a forbidden path,” 
said Anne Boleyn, glancing a half mischievous 
look at her brother from beneath her long eye- 
lashes. ‘] gave you both fair warning.” 
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The young man blushed crimson at this half 
serious, half playful remark, but the female, 
whose robe he had rescued from the thorns, 
retained her placidity of countenance, save that 
a smile, which had a slight dash of defiance in 
it, played on her exquisite mouth as she shook 
the.ruby drop from her finger. It fell upon one 
of those small white blossoms that so often waste 
their purity on a forest path. 

**See how it stains the blossom,”’ she said, 
casting a look of calm audacity at Sir Thomas 
and his daughter—‘ still the pretty bud could 
not choose but receive it, how tamely it bends 
upon its stalk burdened, but yet of a richer 
color. Nay, is it not even more beautiful than 
before, sweet Anne ?”’ 

** Nay, I think the poor bud ruined forever,’’ 
said Anne, pointedly ; ‘‘ see how it stoops to the 
earth.”? 

*€It will rise again !’’ replied the other, press- 
ing a row of pearl-white teeth into the crimson 
of her under lip ;—“‘ it will rise again !’? 

‘* Not under that red weight !”” replied Anne, 
pointing toward the flower, on which the drop 
hung, trembling like a ruby. 

*‘ We shall see!”’ rejoined Eleanor. 

That instant, the blood-drop fell to the earth, 
leaving the snow-white petals of the flower 
glossy and stainless as before. A smile dimpled — 
Anne Boleyn’s lips, and, without speaking, she 
resumed her father’s arm, and moved down the 
path. 

The color left Eleanor Howard’s cheek, and 
even her lips grew white; she placed her small 
foot upon the blossom and crushed it to the 
earth, pressing her beautiful lips hard, while a 
gleam of bitter feeling shot from beneath her 
black eye-lashes. 

**So perish all ——*? The slight touch of a 
hand on her’s, checked the fierce murmur that 
was breaking audibly from her lips. She started 
—the expression of bitter hate left her face, and 
when she lifted her eyes toward Arthur Boleyn’s 
they were swimming in tears. 

*¢You heard her!” she exclaimed, with a 
quivering lip. ‘She has detected our secret— 
she scorns and tramples on me!’ 

The young man was fearfully agitated. Rage 
at his sister’s scarcely concealed allusions to the 
stain which rested on Eleanor Howard’s birth, 
and pity for the being he loved almost unmanned 
him. He could no longer deceive himself with 
the belief that his passion for the beautiful girl 
was a secret, or that it would ever meet with 
the approbation of his haughty sister, or Sir 
Thomas, who had gravely listened to the little 
dialogue between the two girls without inter- 
posing aword. Arthur had only once ventured 
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to lift his eyes toward his father during the 
scene, and then he encountered a look so stern 
and reproving, that his last hope of paternal 
favor fell to the earth. Still, though his own 
heart misgave him, the generous youth strove 
to reassure his companion. 

Tt meant nothing,’’ he answered; ‘it was 
only a careless speech of my ever careless sis- 
ter,’ he said, pleadingly. ‘She loves you, El- 
eanor—my father loves you; are you not his 
ward—the daughter of his friend ?”” 

*¥ know—I know what I am!” cried the 
young girl, interrupting him with bitter warmth, 
such as her cautious nature seldom yielded to. 
**See, they are looking back—she shall not 
triumph in my tears !?? 

Passing her hand across her eyes and assuming 
a self-control that seemed marvellous in a crea- 
ture so youthful, Eleanor movad on, holding up 
the skirts of her robe with one hand which, tran- 
quil as she seemed, clutched and unclutched 
itself among the glowing folds with a restless 
motion that might have betrayed the struggle 
of passions fierce and deep, existing under the 
gentle exterior which she had so readily as- 
sumed. 

Sir Thomas and his daughter were waiting 
their approach, sheltered from the village 
grounds by a clump of oaks that overhung the 
path just where it turned into the green sward. 
A few words only had passed between the two, 
but they opened a source of anxiety to the proud 
baronet which plainly revealed itself upon his 
face, as he looked upon the young couple, who 
seemed to come toward him with reluctance. 

Arthur, you may take charge of Anne, 
while Miss Howard walks with me,” said Sir 
Thomas, as his son came up. The gravity of 
his manner—the courteous and almost compas- 
sionate tone of his voice might have swept away, 
or, at least, have softened the rancorous passions 
that were still awake in Eleanor Howard’s 
bosom ; but, though she took his arm and walked 
on with downcast eyes, seed had been scattered 
in her proud heart that day which brought forth 
bitter fruit in after years. 

The moment Sir Thomas came in sight of the 
villagers, there was a commotion of delight 
among them. The wrestlers paused in their 
athletic strife, the half-wearied archers started 
from their resting places on the grass, and a 
group of dancers around the May-pole darted off 
toward the tent, from which they soon issued, 
bearing among them a heavy garland of leaves 
and flowers that had been kept fresh in the 
shade. While some of the group tore down the 
withered gatlands, those with the fresh one in 
charge bore it across the sward with a joyous 





clamor of voices, and before the baronet and hié 
family came up it was coiled around the pole, 
with an immense bouquet unfolding its floral 
glories at the summit in honor of his presence. 

A rural throne, cushioned with wood-moss, 
and carpeted for yards around with forest 
flowers, was placed near the May-pole. Anne 
Boleyn took possession of the nearest cushion, 
and called for Eleanor to sit beside her. There 
was something in her voice and the graceful 
humility of her manner, as she did this, which 
amounted almost to an apology for the words 
that had passed between them in the forest. A 
smile lay upon Eleanor’s lip as she received this 
delicate concession, but neither humility nor 
frankness was visible in it. She sat down at 
Anne Boleyn’s feet, instead of accepting a posi- 
tion by her side, and the smile took an expres- 
sion of crafty hate that might have made the 
beauty tremble upon her moss throne, had she 
witnessed it. 

But the viols struck up, and from all quarters 
the revellers gathered around the May-pole. 
The wrestlers—the archers, and those who had 
loitered away from the dance, all crowded to the 
spot where Sir Thomas and the ladies were sit- 
ting—eager to catch a glance of their beautiful 
young mistress, who had just returned from 
foreign parts, and had condescended to gladden 
their May festival with her beautiful presence. 

A spirited, and not altogether ungraceful 
dance, was commenced near the rural throne, 
which Anne Boleyn occupied, and as eaeli 
maiden passed the beauty, a chaplet of flowers 
was dropped at her feet. Some of these blos- 
soms fell upon Eleanor Howard, but, though she 
received them with a gracious smile, they were 
invariably laid upon the lap of her friend, till 
Anne was half buried in the fragrant tribute: 

As Madge Wakefield came dancing by, with 
her arm interlocked in those of the stranget 
youth, Anne started half up, and a shower of 
wild blossoms flowed from her lap to the ground. 
The man had flung her a simple wreath, all of 
white in color, and intended to conceal a slip of 
parchment entwined inthe stem. In her eager- 
ness to catch this wreath, Anne lost half the 
sweet gifts that had been lavished upon her; 
but this was quite unheeded. With a quick 
glance around, as if to be certain that she was 
free from scrutiny, she untwisted the parchment 
with trembling fingers, and read the few lines it 
contained. 

Never was there a change so beautiful as that 
which came over Anne Boleyn after she had 
read the parchment. The soft languor that had 
crept over her was swept away; her blue eyes 
sparkled beneath their silken lashes, and the 
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color on her cheek grew brighter and brighter, 
like the unfolding heart of a rose. 

The parchment lay crushed fondly in her little 
palm, and, though many eyes were upon her, 
she could not resist a desire to press her lips 
down upon the precious fragment; still, she 
blushed in doing it, and concealed the movement 
by pressing the blossoms also to her lips, while 
her eyes eagerly followed the man who had cast 
them into her lap, as he whirled by in the dance. 
He seemed to observe her anxiety, and paused, 
with the waiting woman clinging to his arm, 
close by the moss throne. Anne beckoned him 
to her and addressed him courteously. 

“Your master—speak sir—how long before 
he may be expected ?” she inquired, with a hur- 
ried murmur. 

“ He is already in the wood, up yonder, hoping 
for an opportunity to speak a word with some 
one before he ventures up to the castle.’’ 

Anne gave a startled look over her shoulder, 
and spoke again— 

“Is there no way of resuming the games ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘The target is placed close on the 
skirts of the wood.”? 

“True, noble Mistress,” replied the man, 
guessing at her desire—‘‘it would be but a 
step from the target up to the greenwood. 
Shall I challenge some one to a trial of the 
long bow ?”? 

“Yes—yes—lose no time,’’ she exclaimed, 
with a sort of nervous haste, for Sir Thomas 
had drawn close to the seat. 

Instantly the stranger led his partner from the 
dance and approaching Ralph Hardy, with an 
air of cool assurance challenged him to a trial at 
the target. 

‘I have already won the prize,’’ replied Ralph 
sturdily, “‘but bestir me if I refuse a challenge 
of skill in anything from thee. Move on with 
thy bow, I will follow.” 

“And then select thy sweetheart from the 
crowd that she may smile on the victor,’’ said 
the gay youth, playing with the string of his 
bow, and casting a side glance toward Madge 
Wakefield. 

*T have no sweetheart,’’ replied Ralph, turn- 
ing resolutely from the looks of pretty Madge 
Wakefield. ‘In a trial like this men should be 
the judges. Come.’ 

Madge gave her pretty head a toss and with- 
drew behind her mistress with a saucy pout on 
her lips, and, spite of her efforts, with tears 
Sparkling in her eyes. The two young men 
moved away, and were followed by half the 
crowd, eager to witness a passage of skill be- 
tween two persons who in a contest of skill that 
day, had been the best archers on the grounds. 
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‘*Shall we follow?’ said Anne, rising from 
amid the flowers in which she was half buried, 
and addressing her companion. ‘Come, Elea- 
nor, this is a pastime that always interests you. 
Perhaps Arthur will fly an arrow in our behalf,”’ 

With these words Anne gathered up the 
drapery of her robe, and sweeping through the 
pile of blossoms that lay around her feet, moved 
toward the group of archers. Sir Thomas fol- 
lowed with his still restless son; Eleanor for- 
sook her seat also, and almost all the crowd 
flowed toward the archery grounds, But when 
Ralph Hardy turned with a triumphant look to- 
ward the spot where Anne had been standing to 
witness his skill, he found the place vacant, 

Accompanied by Madge, Anne had stolen into 
the wood. Her absence seemed to surprise him, 
but upon the stranger’s face it brought an ex- 
ulting glow that almost cost Ralph the victory. 

The trial of skill had been made half an hour 
before Anne Boleyn or her maid were seen in 
the open grounds again. When they did come 
back and stealthily take their places in the crowd, 
Anne’s sweet face was in a perfect glow of de- 
light, and her small hands trembled till she could 
hardly arrange the scarf over her tresses, She 
had seen something to stir her heart in the green- 
wood. Eleanor Howard saw this and smiled a 
cold, crafty smile. TO BE CONTINUED. 


HOME. 
BY S. D. ANDERSON. 


Home—home how brightly on the pilgrim’s way 

Burns the pure sunlight of that happy spot— 

Be it a palace dome, or peasant’s cot— 

How on the care-worn heart is shed that ray 
By memory’s power, when he is far astray 

In distant climes—how comes each kind word back : 

A mother’s love has spoken—o’er our track 
A sister’s smile lights up a purer day, 

And scatters o’er our path a thousand flowers 

To shed their perfume on this desert wild, 

Till we are once again a careless child— 
Amid the greenness of our native bowers, 
Home—home the only spot upon this earth 
Where Love and Truth preserve their Eden birth. 





IN THE SULKS. 


Ay! pout away, the livelong day, 
Grum in your corner perched; 

And fling your slate upon the floor, 
And sulk, the more you’re birched. 


You do but ape the world at large 
That sulks whene’er its thwarted, 
Just as a belle will sometimes sulk 
When other belles are courted! Tv 
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THE BOWENS. 
BY FLORENCE GREY. 


A rresa blown rose-bud was Fanny Bell. She 
had the most beautiful blue eyes in the world; 
and her dark brown hair was the envy of her 
acquaintance. Her cheek wore the delicate tint 
of a sea-shell. But the loveliness of Fanny is 
not to be described in words. She had a face 
that, at times, seemed plain; but when she con- 
versed, the noble thoughts that gushed upward 
from her heart, lighted it with a glorious enthu- 
siasm. Oh! there is no beauty like that of ex- 
pression. The features may be regular and the 
complexion unrivalled; but without the anima- 
tion of mind and heart, the countenance tires 
and palls. Give us a face, instinct with pure 
and lofty thought, shifting and changing with 
its earnest feelings—ripples that break on the 
surface of that fathomless deep, the soul! 

Fanny was governess in the family of Mr. 
Bowen, the rich grocer. His wife was one of 
those women who are sycophants to the rich 
and oppressors to the poor. She had engaged 
a governess because it was more fashionable 
to have her children taught at home than at a 
school; and she had employed Fanny because, 
poor and unfriended, our heroine was willing 
to accept employment on any terms, and there- 
fore engaged herself at half the usual salary. 
But though Mrs. Bowen took this advantage 
of Fanny, sue affected to have employed her 
purely out of charity. ‘She is so young: no- 
body else would have been troubled with her,” 
Mrs. Bowen used to say. ‘But I could not 
bear to see an orphan girl starve !”? 

Fanny found her situation that of a slave, and 
had any other resource opened to her, would 
have left Mrs. Bowen’s the first week. Her 
scholars were two little girls, spoiled by petting. 
Fanny might have borne with them, if there had 
been no other members of the family. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there were daughters grown 
up, one about the same age with Fanny, and 
one two years older, who treated their sisters’ 
governess with supercilious hauteur, yet taxed 
her taste continually to trim their dresses and 
arrange their hair. Tyrannized over by all, poor 
Fanny had no resource but to weep half the night. 
In less than six months she was but the shadow 
of her former self; yet still Fanny, though pale 
and wan, was so much more beautiful than either 
of the Misses Bowen, that even their mother 
regarded her as a dangerous rival, and accord- 
ingly kept her back as much as possible, and 
took good care that all visitors should know 
her dependant situation in the family. 


Fanny had been in the family about six 
months, when they removed to Mr. Bowen’s 
country-seat for the summer. Hither a large 
party of invited friends soon followed them. Of 
all her visitors, Mrs. Bowen was most proud of 
having secured Mr. Althrop, a talented young 
Congressman from the South, whose brilliant 
eloquence had astonished Washington during 
the preceding winter. He was to spend a fort- 
night with them. 

* And now, girls,” said the scheming mamma, 
**if, in that time, one of you cannot manage to 
get him, your French education will have been 
as good as thrown away. You will have no 
rivals here. Your dresses are in the latest style; 
and Mr. Althrop has certainly shown more dis- 
position to visit our house than any other one. 
Which of you is it that attracts him?” 

Both the girls blushed and denied that it was 
either of them, though both secretly believed it 
was herself. 

That night Mr. Althrop arrived. He paid 
his compliments gracefully to all the ladies, but 
he seemed abstracted, and every time the door 
opened, his eyes wandered toward it. Both 
Caroline Bowen and her sister exerted them- 
selves to dissipate the care that seemed to rest 
on their guest’s mind. One sang Italian airs, 
and the other performed on the harp. But 
their assiduities failed to drive away the ab- 
} straction of Mr. Althrop. 

While the two girls had been exercising their 
attractions to make the evening pass pleasantly 

for their guest, Fanny was sitting in her solitary 
chamber crying bitterly. Mr. Althrop had been 
one of the few visitors at Mrs. Bowen’s, who 
had treated our heroine with civility; for most 
of the gentlemen she met there, on hearing her 
position in the family, coolly turned from her 
with unaffected hauteur. Mr. Althrop, how- 
ever, had taken pity on the slighted girl, and 
once or twice, not confining his attention to @ 
respectful bow and an inquiry after her health, 
had entered into conversation with her. The 
last time this had happened, Fanny hed become 
so interested in her subject as quite to forget 
herself. Her countenance glowed, and her fine 
eyes beamed with enthusiasm, nor did she re- 
member herself, until she heard the harsh voice 
of Mrs. Bowen, telling her that she was wanted 
in the school-room, in a manner so marked as to 
make Fanny start up, mortified yet frightened, 
and hastily leave the room. 

Since that day she had not seen Mr. Althrop; 
but, alas! for poor Fanny, she had often thought 
of him. There had been a gentle deference in 
his manner toward her, which she had met with 
from no one else; and those who have been in 
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a situation like Fanny’s, need not be told that 
her gratitude was warm and uncalculating. The 
thought of being loved by Mr. Althrop never 
crossed her mind: he was too high in worldly 
rank, too noble in soul for one like her; but 
nevertheless there was no reason that she should 
not love him, and love him she did, with a sweet, 
holy love, she would have died before confessing. 

To be in his presence, to hear him speak, even 
though unnoticed by him, was to her happiness 
supreme. Her heart bounded, therefore, when 
she was told of his intended visit to Bowen Place. 
But what was her anguish, what was her morti- 
fication when, on the evening of his arrival, as 
she was crossing the hall to join the family in 
the parlor preparatory to supper, to be met by 
Mrs. Bowen, who informed her that, during the 
presence of their visitors, it was expected she 
would take her meals, and spend her leisure 
time with the children in the nursery. 

“It does not become young people in your 
condition of life,’? she said pointedly, ‘*to form 
expectations that cannot be realized; and girls 
now-a-days are vain enough to think that if 
a gentleman, like Mr. Althrop, condescends to 
amuse himself with them for an evening, they 
have made a conquest. I have noticed you, 
and I don’t want you to deceive yourself.” 

Fanny could have died with shame, for the 
words of Mrs. Bowen left no doubt that her 
secret was discovered, and had probably been 
made a subject for rude jest between the mother 
and her daughters. 

“Oh! what if they tell Mr. Althrop!”’ she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands when she was 
alone in her little chamber. ‘‘ How he will 
despise me. Fool that I was. But alas! there 
is no one cares for me in this wide world.” 

Long Fanny wept that night, and ere she fell 
asleep, resolved, if she ever met Mr. Althrop in 
her walks, to be so cold and formal as to con- 
vince him that she cared nothing for him. Yet 
how it smote her to think that he would daily 
hear of her, as only a sort of upper servant, 
whose proper place was with the other menials 
she, who felt that, in all the finer sensibilities 
of soul, she was the superior of Mrs. Bowen, or 
either of her fashionable daughters. 

The next day, at the breakfast table, Mr. 
Althrop said— 

“TI hope, Mrs. Bowen, that Miss Bell is not 
indisposed: for, I believe, she accompanied you 
from town.” 

“ Our governess, you mean,” replied the hos- 
tess with marked emphasis. ‘She is quite well, 
but occupied with her duties. I donot think it 
right that servants should sit at the family table; 
and so I have told Miss Bell.” 








Did Mr. Althrop’s lip curl, or was it only 
fancy ? 

“We are going over to P—— to-day,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, “will you ride with us, Mr. Al- 
throp?”? 

“No, I thank you,” he replied, “I have 
letters to write; but I hope to be disengaged 
by the time you return,” he added, bowing 
gallantly to the ladies. 

Tke mother and her daughters were vexed, 
but they could say nothing. 

Mr. Althrop went up to his room, and sat 
down to write. The rolling of carriage wheels 
soon announced to him that Mrs. Bowen and 
her daughters had started. He then rose and 
went to the window, where for full half an hour 
he stood looking out. What could he be gazing 
at? At length the form of Fanny Bell was seen 
crossing the lawn, as if for a walk. In an in- 
stant Mr. Althrop had seized his hat and was 
following her. 

Fanny heard a hurried step behind her, and 
her heart began to beat wildly. Somehow she 
felt, without looking back, that it was Mr. Al- 
throp approaching. Her cheeks instantly flushed 
crimson, and she hurried on, nor were her steps 
arrested until a clear, sweet, manly voice beside 
her said— 

If Miss Bell is not unwilling, may one who 
hopes to be better acquainted with her, join her 
walk ??? 

Fanny knew not whether to feel mortified or 
flattered, whether to smile or cry. Could Mr. 
Althrop have heard of Mrs. Bowen’s insinua- 
tion? She paused embarrassed. The keen eye 
of Mr. Althrop detected this, but his suavity of 
manner few could resist, and with his kind 
words and deferential manner he soon managed 
to set Fanny at ease. She speedily forgot, in 
his animated conversation, that there was such 
a person in the world as Mrs. Bowen; and it 
was not until the morning was half gone that 
she recollected herself, and insisted on returning 
home. 

Morning after morning, when Fanny took her 
usual walk, during the intermission between the 
school hours, Mr. Althrop contrived to join her, 
as if by accident; and Fanny came finally to 
look for him as a matter of course, and to feel 
disappointed when, as occasionally happened, 
he failed to make his appearance. Often, too, 
when she was on the lawn with her pupils in 
the evening, Mr. Althrop would join her. 

Fanny did not dare to ask herself if Mr. 
Althrop loved her. If a vague hope arose in 
her heart, the recollection of the immeasurable 
distance between them, checked it at once. 
She had no excuse for declining Mr. Althrop’s 
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company; he always was going her way, or 
really did not know how to get through an 
hour, or had some other excuse which it would 
have been rude to deny. Besides, there was a 
delicious pleasure in his company, and Fanny, 
though she felt it would be short-lived, could 
not refuse this happiness while it was yet hers. 

‘So, Carry is going to be married,” said 
her eldest pupil, one day, to a sister somewhat 
younger. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to be married, 
Harriet ?”? 

“Carry going to be married! Oh! I know 
who to, for all you think it sucha secret. It’s 
to Mr. Althrop,”’ said she, triumphantly. 

Fanny felt her head swim, and had to grasp 
a chair to keep herself from fainting. What 
she had heard whispered, was true then. Mr. 
Althrop was to marry the flippant and heartless 
Caroline Bowen. 

Fanny’s first thought was anger, yet she could 
not tell why. Surely, since she never expected 
to obtain Mr. Althrop herself, she ought not to 
be indignant at another’s success. Caroline was 
not good enough for him, it was true; but that 
w2s no business of hers. Yet she felt flushed 
and out of humor, and putting on her bonnet, 
she resolved to walk out at once, so as to be at 
home again before her usual hour for starting. 
One thing only was clear amid her conflicting 
feelings, she did not wish to see Mr. Althrop. 

Fortune, however, did not favor her. She 
had crossed the lawn, entered the wood, and 
was already close upon the little spring where 
her walk usually extended, when she heard a 
footfall; and looking up, saw Mr. Althrop ad- 
vancing to meet her. 

‘I have been waiting here for some time to 
see you,”’ he said, extending his hand, ‘‘ though 
even yet it is scarcely the hour at which I ought 
to expect you.”’ 

Fanny bowed coldly and with infinite hauteur. 
Whatever she felt, she certainly acted as if a 
great wrong had been done her, 

**T know you will congratulate me, or at least 
I hope you will,”? said Mr. Althrop, suddenly 
altering his tone to a less joyous one, on seeing 
that Fanny maintained her cold demeanor. He 
colored, as he added, “‘but perhaps my good 
fortune makes me seem selfish—I have not even 
inquired after your yesterday’s headache.”’ 

‘*My headache is better, thank you,’ said 
Fanny, distantly. ‘‘But I have heard your 
news ¢ 

“Have you?” said Mr, Althrop, his eyes 
sparkling. 

‘And I am sure,” continued Fanny, with 
an effort, ‘I hope you may be happy. Miss 
Caroline and you have my best wishes.’’ 








Her throat choked her, but she rallied her 
strength, and got the words out. 

‘Miss Caroline and myself! What do you 
mean ?”’ said Mr. Althrop in amazement. 

It was now Fanny’s turn to be surprised. She 
looked on the ground, and her face was covered 
with blushes. 

You do not mean that Miss Caroline and 
myself are engaged?” said Mr. Althrop. 

“TI heard so,”? said Fanny, not daring to look 
up. * Surely that was what you meant.”? Fanny 
really did not know what she was saying. 

‘No, indeed, Fanny, I did ot mean that,” 
said Mr. Althrop, speaking with a joyful voice, 
“The good news I alluded to was the decision 
in my favor of the law suit on which my fortune 
hung. News, doubly good to me, because it 
enables me to offer you my hand, if you will 
deign to accept it, as well as the heart, which 
has been yours since the first evening we con< 
versed at Mrs. Bowen’s.”’ 

Fanny was now not only looking at the 
ground, but trembling violently. She leaned 
against a bank. Mr. Althrop continued to 
plead. He told her how her perfect purity of 
character had charmed him at once—how he 
had compared her with the heartless women 
of the fashionable world—how he had fol- 
lowed her down into the country, and learned 
to love her better, the more he saw of her. And 
when he took her hand, and implored her to 
terminate his suspense, if only by a word, Fanny 
burst into tears. But they were happy ones. 

**T had resolved,”’ he said, ‘if I failed in my 
law-suit, to tear myself from you till I could 
work my way in my profession; but now, dear 
Fanny, I have wealth, and I shall make it my 
earnest prayer that you will, as soon as possible, 
give me the right to take you from this place 
where, I fear, your beauty and worth arouse no 
better feelings than those of envy.” 

What were Mrs. Bowen’s astonishment and 
anger to hear that Fanny had carried off the 
prize for which she and her daughters were 
maneuvering. ‘Base, ungrateful creature,” 
were the words she used, “‘to entrap, by her 
baby face and her artful manner, one of my 
guests. But Mr. Althrop will repent of his 
bargain, or I am mistaken.” 

Sweet Fanny Bell, however, has now been 
married more than a year, yet Mr. Althrop 
loves her with still increasing affection, which 
his charming wife repays with equal fervor. 
Her husband is rapidly increasing in influence; 
and has been already spoken of as governor of 
his native state, an office which we should not 
be surprised to see him reach before many years 
elapse. 
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UNEXPECTEDLY SUITED. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


“I never heard of anything so provoking,” 
said Vincent Wheatley, who had to all appear- 
ance been for the last ten or fifteen minutes in 
what is frequently termed a “‘ brown study.” 

As what?” inquired his cousin Mary. 

‘My uncle Humphrey’s will.” 

“Provoking! why I always thought that you 
were to be his sole heir.”’ 

So I am upon a certain condition.” 

* What is it, Vincent ?”’ said his aunt Elwood. 
I never knew before that there was any condi- 
tion.” 

‘Why, I must be married before I complete 
my thirtieth year, or the property is to go to the 
Insane Hospital, and he gives as a reason that.a 
bachélor ought to be able to get his own living.” 

‘Ts that all??? asked Mary. 

What would you have more ?”’ said he. 

“Why, as you are but just twenty-nine,” said 
his cousiny “I should think you might suit your- 
self in a whole year.” 

“What I have failed to do in eight years, I 
shall hardly be able to accomplish in one,’’ he 
replied. 

You have never set about it in right good 
earnest I suspect,” said his cousin. 

There never was a person more in earnest,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ from the time I was twenty-one till 
I was twenty-three. I really imagined, and I 
believe othe? boys of that age have been posses- 
sed of the same chimerical notion, that I actually 
needed a wife.’? 

“ What might have been considered chimerical 
in a youth of twenty-one,” said Mrs. Elwood, 
“may be regarded very differently in a person 
of twenty-nine, especially if we throw two hun- 
dred thousand dollars into the scale. Such a 
fortune is worthy a little extra exertion, and if 
you are only diligent, I think you can manage to 
be married at the same time Mary is.” 

**When will that be ?” 

“Tn about four months,” replied his aunt. ‘I 
believe, Mary, that is the time George Ashton 
expects to be here, is it not ?”’ 

It will be most convenient for him to leave 
his business then,’ said Mary. 

“Why, I should rather undertake to build 
a city,” said Vincent, “than to attempt to 
find a person who would suit me in so short 
a time as that. Besides, I cannot think of 
abridging my day of grace more than I can 
possibly help.”? 

“What kind of a person would please you, 
Vincent ?” said Mary. 





Inthe first place,”? said he, ‘she must be 
beautiful as an angel.’? 

* As I never had the satisfaction of seeing an 
angel,” she replied, “your comparison leaves 
me as much in the dark as before.” 

“Well, recall to mind all that is most lovely 
in form or feature of every handsome woman of 
your acquaintance, and you will have a tolerably 
correct idea of the personal appearance of the 
one I should be willing to marry.” 

** And you éxpect such a beautiful creature to 
overlook that great nose of yours, to say nothing 
of your gray eyes. Ah! Vincent, I am afraid 
the ‘low, sweet root of humility’ does not thrive 
very well in your heart,’’ said Mary, assuming 
an air of mock gravity. 

*‘ Now were I going to ennumerate the quali- 
ties most essential in a wife, I should begin with 
good temper,”’ said Mrs. Elwood. 

**Why, mother,”? said Mary, “a person may 
have agood temper and yet be a simpleton.” 

“There I don’t agree with you,” replied her 
mother. ‘No temper can be always good with- 
out*eultivation, which cannot be done properly 
unless, the person possesses a certain share of 
good common sense. I have known many a 
young girl celebrated for her sunny temper while 
a resident in her father’s house, where every 
wish was gratified, perhaps anticipated, become. 
fretful and irritable when, after marriage, the 
cares and duties of a family began to multiply, 
and when instead of her having her own wishes 
gratified, she was obliged to yield them to the 
wishes of others. Now there is Harriet Mar- 
land, whom we expect soon to spend several 
weeks with us, would make Vincent an excel- 
lent wife if he could only overlook her plain 
face.”? 

*¢ A plain face is what I can never overlook,” 
replied Vincent. ‘I believe one reason why I 
like you so well, is because you are so uncom- 
monly good-looking.”” 

The light of a smile might, for a moment; 
have been detected in Mrs. Elwood’s eye at this 
remark of her nephew, though it did not visit 
her lips. 

‘¢] believe,”? said Mary, “‘ that there is another 
objection as insuperable as Harriet’s plain face 
—not that I think her plain, however—and that 
is, she is already engaged, and is, so my cousin 
Eliza wrote me, going to be married in six or 
eight weeks.” 

*¢T am glad to hear that,”’ said Vincent, “ for 
now aunt Elwood will not be constantly regret- 
ting my inability to fall in love with an-ugly girl 
because she promises to make a notable house- 
wife.” 

“Ugly is rather too strong a word to apply 
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to Harriet,’? said Mrs. Elwood. ‘Though not 
handsome, she certainly is not ugly.” 

After Vincent was gone, Mrs. Elwood and 
her daughter continued the conversation. 

I regret exceedingly,” said Mrs. Elwood, 
“that Harriet is engaged, for, to confess the 
truth, my principal object in inviting her to 
visit us was to afford an opportunity to Vincent 
to become acquainted with her.’’ 

“It is just as well as it is,” replied Mary, 
*‘for Vincent is so devout a worshipper at the 
shrine of beauty, there can be no chance for her 
to make a favorable impression on him.” 

‘Tam not certain of that,”’ replied her mother, 
‘for mind and talent such as Harriet’s, possess 
a more potent spell for one like Vincent, if he can 
be brought within the sphere of their influence, 
than all the pretty faces in the world.’’ 

‘*When do you expect the plain Miss Mar- 
land??? said Vincent, one afternoon when he 
called on his aunt and cousin about a week 
after the foregoing conversation. P 

**We are expecting her every minute,” re- 
plied Mary. ‘She concluded to come a little 
sooner than she at first intended, for the sake 
of the company of some friends who are coming 
within a few miles of here.”’ 

‘She is coming in the stage, then?” 

*¢ Yes—please look out the window, Vincent, 
I believe I hear it coming.” 

‘You are right,’ he replied, ‘and I think I 
had better make my escape, for, to confess the 
truth, I have very little ambition to make Miss 
Marland’s acquaintance.”’ 

**You shall not stir an inch,” said his aunt. 
$*You shall not only stay to tea, but spend the 
evening with us.” 

«‘ Now, aunt, the penance you impose is too 
severe, even for the heinous offence of being 
unable to admire a plain woman. Half an hour 
after tea is all that I will promise.” 

He lowered his voice as he finished the sen- 
tence, for Miss Marland had reached the thres- 
hold. 

‘‘Her figure is rather good,’ said Vincent, 
mentally, “but her face—aunt Elwood was 
right—is far from being handsome.”’ 

Her dress was plain, but Vincent, whose. po- 
sition in society enabled him to judge in such 
matters, perceived that both the materials and 
their arrangement exhibited elegance and taste. 

Mrs. Elwood and Mary had, at first, so many 
inquiries to make as to render it unnecessary for 
him to take any share in the conversation, which 
gave him a better opportunity to listen and ob- 
serve. When after the lapse of half an hour the 
flow of words became less unremitting, and he 
could see by certain demonstrations on the part 
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of his aunt, that unnoticed by Miss Marland, 
were intelligible to him, that she would not be 
pleased for him to sit any longer like a mere 
automaton, he could not think of a word to say 
which was not altogether common place, and 
even insipid. At the expiration of the half hour 
after tea, which he had intimated to his aunt 
would be the utmost limit of his endurance, she 
expected every moment to see him rise in order 
to take leave. But the half hour had achieved 
wonders. It might have been owing to the ex- 
hilirating influence of the fragrant beverage, of 
which he had been partaking, but he was no 
longer a listener. It was truly delightful—so 
he thought to himself—to converse with a girk 
of so much sense and spirit as Miss Marland, 
who was nowise deficient in sentiment neither, 
and to watch the warm heart-gleams, which 
every now and then broke like sunshine over 
her countenance. Long before the evening had 
come to a close, he began to think there might 
be a face in which the absence of beauty could 
not be regretted; at least, the absence of that 
kind of beauty which owes its principal charm 
to mere outline and color. 

There are few women who feel no desire to 
please, and had not Harriet Marland known that 
she could not trust to her face, she might never 
have so successfully cultivated those qualities 
which give value to the female character, any 
more than those lighter and frequently unat- 
tainable ones, which reveal themselves in @ 
thousand nameless ways, and which, though 
they are felt and understood in a Wegree, even 
by the uneducated, are sure to fascinate those 
who can appreciate them. There was a double 
charm in her manners to Vincent this evening, 
for without losing anything of their grace and 
delicacy, they possessed that delightful abartdon- 
ment which almost all like to indulge in at @ 
re-union with those in whose friendship they 
feel entire confidence. This was, at least, the 
feeling with which she regarded Mrs. Elwood 
and Mary, and as for Vincent, they had in their 
letters alluded to him so frequently, that he did 
not appear at all like a stranger. 

It was not till after ten o’clock that Vincent 
bid the ladies good evening. 

His aunt, who followed him into tke entry, 
said to him as he put on his hat and gloves, “I 
suppose we must not expect to see much of you 
while Harriet stays.” 

*T don’t know,” he replied, slightly coloring, 
‘I may possibly drop in, for a short time, to- 
morrow evening.”’ 

“No,” said his aunt, “you cannot come to- 
morrow evening, because you know you said that 
you were going to spend it at Mr. Barclay’s.” 
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‘I believe I did,’”? he replied, ‘but there is 
no engagement—it was only an arrangement I 
had made in my own mind.”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Elwood, “if you think 
that you can give us your company without too 
great a sacrifice of your inclinations, I, for one, 
shall be glad to see you.”? 

Vincent imagined that he saw a mischievous 
expression lurking in his aunt’s eyes as she said 
this, and was half inclined to say, at once, that 
he should not come. The words did not escape 
him, however, and when the next evening ar- 
rived he was glad that they did not. 

‘How do you like my favorite nephew, Har- 
riet?”? said Mrs. Elwood, when she returned to 
the drawing-room. 

“] hardly know,” she replied, “for I was so 
glad to find myself with you and Mary, that 
I should have been disposed to regard almost 
any person with complacency. The first of the 
evening, however, I thought him either embar- 
rassed or absent minded.”’ 

“Do you think him handsome ?”’ said Mary. 

“He would, I think, be called handsome by 
most people,”? she replied, * but I am, as yet, 
unable to tell whether he will realize my own 
peculiar ideas as regards beauty or not.”’ 

“He professes to be a great admirer of female 
beanty,”? said Mary, by way of warning her 
friend, in case she should happen to find her 
ideas realized. 

“Then I can expect to find little favor in his 
eyes,”’ remarked Harriet carelessly. 

“I believe that I wrote you,” said Mary, 
“that he had recently become heir to a large 
fortune by the death of an uncle, but I did not 
then know on what condition.” 

‘No very hard one, I hope,’”’ said Harriet. 

“Why no, I do not so consider it, but he does, 
and | believe rather than comply with it, he pre- 
fers to relinquish the property.” 

“It must be something extremely disagreeable 
to induce him to do that—pray, what is it ?” 

‘He must be married before he completes his 
thirtieth year, and he is so exceedingly fasti- 
dious, that on refiection I am inclined to think 
with him, that it will be impossible for him to 
find any one within the prescribed time that 
will please him.’? 

‘*T should think it was rather a hopeless case, 
but, perhaps, he will follow the example of a 
young man of my acquaintance.” 

‘What was that ?” 

‘He often used to say that if ever he married, 
the lady must possess the wit of a Beatrice, the 
gentleness of a Desdemona, the constancy of an 
Imogen, the beauty and devotion of a Juliet, 
and the grace and spirit of Hippolyta—that is 
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all these qualities must be inherent, and capable 
of being drawn forth if occasion demanded—and 
after all he selected a girl plain in person, and 
having just mind enough to escape the imputa- 
tion of imbecility.”? 

‘Tt would indeed have been difficult to find 
a person with so many opposite qualities,”’ said 
Mary, “and I think it very likely that Vincent 
will choose some one quite as far beneath his 
ideal standard as the one you speak of, who 
imagined himself so hard to please.”’ 

¢ Vincent don ’t know his own mind yet,” said 
Mrs. Elwood—“ when he does he will soon be 
able to decide in favor of some lady, who, I 
doubt not, will be in every respect suitable for 
him.” 

*T hope it will be time enough to save the 
two hundred thousand dollars,”? said Mary. 

‘* At any rate,’ said Harriet, “he ought to be 
wise enough not to disclose the vexatious alter- 
native to which he is reduced, for were it known 
there are very few who would not suspect his 
sole motive was to save the property.” 

“If everybody knew Vincent as well as I do,”? 
said Mrs. Elwood, they would not suspect so. 
He is too much the creature of impulse to act 
a part, and any attempt to conceal his motives 
would be utterly futile. You may, therefore, 
be sure, Harriet, that if he should offer his hand | 
to you, it will be because he prefers you above 
all other women.” 

“Oh, I shall feel quite sure of it when he 
does,” replied Harriet. 

Harriet had limited her stay to four weeks, and 
Vincent had during the time never failed either 
to spend the evening at his aunt Elwood’s, or to 
call some time during the day. The evening pre- 
vious to her proposed departure he found his aunt 
and cousin alone, for having a few arrangements 
to make for her journey, Harriet had not yet 
joined them. 

“¢ Have you found the angel yet, Vincent, that 
you are in pursuit of ?”? said Mary. 

*T have,” he replied. 

**T am delighted to hear you say so,” she re- 
plied, “and I am all impatience to know the 
name of the person in whom the many rare 
perfections you require, are combined.” 

«1 shall not tell yon her name,” said he, “as 
I have no prospect of success.”’ 

‘Why, you might as well not have found her 
then,”? said Mary. 

* After all,” said Mrs. Elwood, “if Harriet 
were not engaged, you might possibly, plain as 
she is, if you do not succeed with the lady you 
have in view, choose her.” 

“Only three ifs to step over, Vincent,” said 
Mary. “If Harriet were not engaged, if she 
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were not so plain, and if you do not succeed 
with the lady of your choice. There can be 
little doubt but that you and she will make a 
match yet.” 

**] have already stepped over one of them,”? 
said Vincent. ‘‘ The mind, the music breathing 
from her face, would to me be very indifferently 
supplied by more faultless features and a greater 
brilliancy of complexion.” 

“Your confession has raised you ten degrees 
in my estimation at least,’ said Mary. ‘But, 
mother, is it not very singular that although she 
gives us her confidence in everything else, she 
has never made the most distant allusion to her 
contemplated marriage with Mr. Laurens?’ 

She is probably waiting for us to mention 
the subject to her,’ replied her mother. 

**T have attempted to several times,’ said 
Mary, “but whenever I approach the matter, 
it appears to me she wishes to avoid it.”’ 

*T hear her coming,” said Mrs. Elwood, “and 
as it is an agreement of long standing between 
you, that the one who is married first should re- 
ceive the services of the other as bridesmaid, I 
am going to remind her of it.”? 

Mary had no time to remonstrate, and Mrs. 

Elwood, the moment she entered, said to her— 
**As you know that Mary is to be one of your 
bridesmaids when you are married, she ought 
to know long enough beforehand to make the 
necessary preparations.” 
. *I£ I happen to be married first,”” said Har- 
riet, “ which appears very improbable, if she is 
married at the time she anticipates, I shall not 
fail to give her timely notice.” 

‘If rumor is to be depended on,” said Mrs. 
Elwood, ‘you will be married first. No longer 
ago than yesterday we heard that you are to be 
married in about three weeks, and that is the 
reason why we have not insisted on your pro- 
longing your visit.” 

Rumor is a personage,”’ said Harriet, “at 
all times of very questionable veracity, and has, 
I assure you in this instance, been guilty of a 
most egregious falsehood. Did you hear the name 
of the person I was going to be married to?”’ 

*‘ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Elwood, “his name 
is Laurens.”’ 

‘A light begins to dawn upon the subject 
now,” said Harriet. ‘My cousin, Henrietta 
Marland, is soon to be married to a Mr. Lau- 
rens, an honor which it seems, by some mis- 
take, has been conceded to me.”’ 

** If that is the case,”’ said Mrs. Elwocd, * we 
certainly shall not consent for you to leave us 
to-morrow.’? 

“No, I am sure we shall not,’’ said Mary. 
‘You must remain four weeks longer at least.” 





~ 


“Yes,” said Vincent, “who looked and ap- 
peared as if he had been inhaling a quantity of 
exhilirating gas, ‘‘four weeks will only indem- 
nify us for the provoking mistake we have been 
laboring under.”’ 

Harriet attempted to give several reasons why 
she ought immediately to. return home, but as 
they were evidently based on no very solid foun- 
dation, they were overruled. 

‘*T have news to tell you, Harriet,”’ said Mary, 
after Vincent’s departure—* my cousin has found 
the paragon he has been in pursuit of.” 

**So soon?” said Harriet. ‘ Why, it is only 
four weeks since I first came, and he was then 
in despair.”’ 

“His despair is now,”’ said Mary, “turned 
into a different channel—he expects the lady 
will prove obdurate.”’ 

** Then he has not offered himself yet—did he 
tell you her name ?”” 

**No,”? said Mrs. Elwood, “though I am not 
at all at a loss on the subject. I may possibly 
be mistaken, however, so I think it best to let 
him tell himself.’? 

By what method Vincent convinced Harriet 
that she was the person of his choice, and would 
have been had there been no condition in his 
uncle Humphrey’s will, has never transpired; 
but that she was convinced, and Mary, after 
all, was her bridesmaid. 





SPEAK NOT OF HOPE’S GLADNESS. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON, 


Speak not of hope’s gladness, tho’ bright is her beaw 
To one who has proved it a passionate dream; 

Nor strive on my sorrow its sunshine to throw, 

My tears may not dry ’neath its heavenly glow; 
The words that would comfort are whispered in vain 
When the past and its visions I still must retain. 


My heart now so altered once knew a sweet time 
When earth was a garden of Eden divine, 

When sadness or care never darkened the hours— 
And bright winged angels kept guard o’er its bowers, 
But wakened to life—the fond memory seems 

Like beautiful phantoms that haunt us in dreams. 


You say that Time presses so light on my brow 
The storm cloud may pass that encircles me now, 
Yes, true it will fade, but a shadow will stay— 
To leave its cold blight or the beauty of day; 
The soul must rebound from the depth of despair, 
But the pangs—of regret may be rankling there. 


The eye that is weeping may sparkle with light, 
The quivering lip to the stranger seem bright; 

And one who now turns from the cold world with pain, 
May seem to be happy and thoughtless again; 

But know ’mid the effort that heart daily dies— 
Which shrouds its stern grief in the veil of disguise. 
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LORIMER LEXICON; 


OR, COQUETTING IN FUN. 


‘* What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’t were na for the lasses o’.” 


Lrevrenant Lorimer Lexicon of his majesty’s 

—— regiment, was certainly a most exquisite 

young man—an exceedingly captivating young 
man—and if all the stories he told of his own 
fascinating powers were true, he had done great 
damage to the female heart in both the old and 
the new world. Whether this was true or not, 
it is, however, certain that in one particular in- 
stance when they were exercised, they placed 
him in a most awkward predicament, and asto- 
nished him more than he had ever been asto- 
nished in his life before. 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon was a man of 
sounding words and foreign phrases: he had 
travelled much, without adding many new ideas 
to his few old ones; and though a military man, 
he did not possess that fire-eating courage he 
evinced when speaking of his own adventures 
by sea and land. He was a short, slim, dapper 
little man of about five and twenty, with a 
remarkably good head of auburn (some were 
malicious enough to call it red) hair; a pair of 
elegantly cut whiskers; and a moustache, whose 
exquisite curl was well calculated to deal death 
and destruction in a semi-circle around him. 

The lieutenant was on leave of absence from 
his regiment—then in Canada—and had been 
employing his time in a tour through the Atlan- 
tic cities of the United States, with the laudable 
intention of refining the asperities of the native 
character of the republicans; and also with the 
intention and desire of creating a sensation in the 
hearts of the vulgar republicans’ pretty daugh- 
ters. The success he met with generally, may 
hereafter (when his life comes to be written) 
be recorded by his biographers; but we shall 
be contented with a single instance—which in- 

. Stance terminated his sojourn in the states, and 
gave a shock to his fascinating powers, from 
which they never entirely recovered. It was 
on his return, while passing through the western 
part of New York, that he stopped one fine 
afternoon just before sunset, at the little village 
of G———_., situated a few miles from the town 
of Brockport, where he contemplated remaining 
fora few days. Here, after putting up his horse 
at the only tavern in the place, he strolled out 
to refresh himself with a short walk in the single 
Street that composed the village. 

He had proceeded but a little distance beyond 
the neat, white palings of the last house, when, 

“i Seated on a green bank just beyond the road, he 
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espied a young girl—the prettiest specimen of a 
country rose bud, as he mentally ejaculated, that 
it had yet been his good fortune to meet with. 
The fires of thé lieutenant’s excitable nature 
were already kindled at this sight, and his whole 
soul was inflamed with the ardor of an extraor- 
dinary passion. Here was an opportunity to 
display those powers of conversation that capti- 
vated so many fair creatures! here was a chance 
to exhibit the graces of his person, and the ex- 
tensiveness of his accomplishments! and the 
gallant little lieutenant would willingly have 
availed himself of it. But there was an obstacle 
to the gratification of his desire: for beside the 
pretty girl with the mischieyously bright black 
eyes, and lips pouting like ripe cherries, there 
was seated in a lover-like attitude a good-look- 
ing, but sturdy youth, with a stout cudgel in his 
hand; and the appearance of this youth indica- 
ted tolerably clearly that if insult were offered 
to, or unwarrantable liberty taken with his pretty 
companion, he would not deliberate long about 
applying that same stout cudgel to the shoulders 
of any one who might venture on such a pro- 
ceeding. It has been intimated or expressed, 
that Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon was by no 
means the boldest man in the world; but that 
he rather acted up to Sir John Falstaff’s maxim 
that the better part of valor is discretion. This 
being the fact, he bestowed in the first place a 
captivating glance on the girl—then a look of 
repugnance on her companion, and lastly, an 
ogle of profound respect at the stout cudgel; 
and instead of walking up to, and addressing 
the former as his inclination prompted, he con- 
tented himself with taking a seat on another 
bank, upon the opposite side of the road, from 
which he commenced a dialogue in the language 
of eyes with his rustic enchantress; who being 
as mischievous as her merry glances and rosy 
cheeks seemed to indicate, and wishing also to 
tease her country lover, replied in the same 
telegraphic manner. 

This sort of communication was kept up for 
some time, equally to the delight of the gay 
lieutenant, (who, had be been writing to a 
skeptical friend, would have used the words of 
the immortal Triumver—“I come! I saw! I 
overcome !’’) and to the annoyance of the lover, 
until the latter’s patience becoming exhausted, 
he declared in a pet to his sweetheart, that if she 
did not accompany him at once on his return, he 
would leave her alone to follow her own incli- 
nations. With a merry laugh she arose from 
the grass and took his offered arm, but as she 
did so, she turned her head back with a look of 
affected regret at the little man; which look he 
translated into something like—‘‘ you see and. 
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pity me—the victim of tyranny—but though I , entered the room, he saw Mary seated at the 
am compelled to leave you, mon ceur est avec } window, while at her side—with one arm resting 
toi.”? This interpretation so pleased him, that } on the back of her chair, and a look of supreme 
at the instant he was ready to“are any danger, $ content on his countenance—sat the identical 
(that did not approach in the shape of a hickory } individual who had been the cause of their little 
cudgel!) and he started up and followed the } dispute a short hour before. 

couple—keeping, however, at a respectful dis- Mary got up with a blush and an ill-concealed 
tance in the rear. When they got to the village } smile, and introduced the parties. Lorimer Lexi- 
he observed particularly the house at which they } con bowed stiffly and with becoming dignity to 
stopped, and on making inquiries of his land- } his new acquaintance; but poor John Davis did 
lord’s son, he had the satisfaction to learn that | not, nor could he return the courtesy. He stood 





the latter was acquainted with the young lady ; like one transfixed at the entrance of the room, 
—whose name was Mary Bowline, and whose } with the open door in one hand, while the other 
father was the mate of a schooner that traded } was arrested as it was in the act of taking off 
on Lake Erie—and he succeeded in obtaining a ; his hat. ‘‘ What was he doing there!”’ was the 
promise from the young man that he would in- ; first question John asked himself, when he had 
troduce him at the house on that very evening. : sufficiently collected his senses for the purpose; 
Satisfied with this assurance, Lieutenant Lori- ; but on glancing round the room and seeing the 
mer Lexicon proceeded to his room to make his ; landlord’s son, the mystery of the stranger’s 
toilet, and to give a gloss of the best Macassar : introduction was explained, and he reluctantly 
to his hair, whiskers and moustache. ; obeyed the invitation of his Pee 
‘And you won’t stay then, John?” asked ; sweetheart to help himself to a chair. 


Mary Bowline of her lover, as he was about; ‘As I was saying,’ observed Lieut. Lorimer — 


leaving her at her own door steps. Lexicon, turning again to Mary and resuming 
“No, Mary, I will not,’’ he replied, with an } an anecdote of his own success among the fair, 
offended air; “I don’t think I should be good | that had been interrupted by the entrance of the 
company for you after all those meaning looks ; ’ humble John, “‘her natvete was excruciatingly 
you gave to that strange man.”’ : chevtting, and the peculiar idiosyncrasy of her 
‘Now, John,’’ said she, putting her hand intellectual responsibility was centered all upon 
upon his shoulder, and looking archly in his ° ; an individuai, who, though he has had the ex+ 
face—“ain’t you ashamed of yourself to be } tatic felicity to be honored in a similar way be+ 
jealous—and of such a popinjay as that too! ; fore, is yet too over-burthened with that weighty 
I really did think you had more sense, John ‘ commodity, whose ponderosity is denominated 
Davis!’’ ; modesty, to rationate about the extent of his 
“I am not jealous,’ replied John, ‘but I ; own merits.” 
don’t think, after all that’s been between us, ; ** My goodness, John!’? exclaimed Mary, af- 
you should be so wild and free with a stranger. ; fecting admirably the look and tone of astonish- 
I don’t like it, Mary; and you know I don’t.”? $ ment, ‘‘did you ever hear anything like that?” 
Indeed, John, I can’t help it,” said Mary, } then turning to the gratified lieutenant, sheasked 
“it?s my nature, I suppose; and I can’t help } him how he managed to carry so many large 
trying to make a fool of a man when I see him } words (each one appearing to be as long as an 
trying so hard to make a fool of himself, and all ; elephant’s trunk) in his head, all at the same 
the time thinking that he’s only got to look at } time. 
a woman to make her fall in love with him.  Admirable simplicity !”? ejaculated the small 
Now, John, dear, don’t be angry and cross about } lieutenant. ‘Though the simile is not compli- 


nothing.” mentary in its character, and might by some be 
“] ain ’t angry, Mary,” replied John, becom- } considered in mauvais gout, yet will I take it as 
ing convinced of her sincerity. it is meant—as a.tribute of commendation from 
Then you will stay and take your supper } rustic unsophistication to the sublimest pinnacle 
with us?”’ she asked. of enlightened refinement. Know, fairest flower, 


“Not to-night, Mary ; to-morrow night I will.”’ } that blooms beneath these cerulean, but plebeian 
*¢But you will come back after tea, John? } skies; that for thy dear sake the humble indivi- 
You know it was all only my fun.” dual, who now has the enviable happiness t0 
*¢Well, I will come back after tea,’’ replied } excite thy unadulterated admiration, would un- 
John, taking her offered hand and returning the } dertake to carry in that superior and elevated 
smile that danced on her lips and in her eyes. part of his person, anatomically designated peri- 
John did come back after tea, but his surprise ; cranium—the knowledge of all the poets, philo- 
and dismay cannot be described, when, as he } sophers, heroes, statesmen and artists who have 
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eninnmgrecrones 
made this terraqueous and opaque planet an orb 
of light and intellectual splendor. The labor of 


a Hercules, or the endurance of an Atlas would } 
be a task of equal volatility to him, if he pos- , 


sessed but thy sweet smiles to cheer him in his 
rugged and gigantic undertaking—/abore vincit 
omnes, as somebody says—and with that motto 
and thy love he would conquer.”’ 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon stayed that night 
until Mrs. Bowline (her husband was then away 
with his vessel) gave him a hint that they kept 
early hours; and when he left it was with a 
whispered assurance to Mary that he would on 
the following day have his things removed from 
Brockport to the village; where he would take 
up his quarters until his furlough expired. Mary 
had a hard task to rid herself that night of the 
charges brought against her, on the one side 
by an enraged lover, and on the other by her 
mother, who, though an ignorant woman, had 
sense enough to disapprove of mere flirtation. 
no matter what the object might be. If Mary 
had undertaken seriously to defend herself, she 
would have failed in the attempt: but she did 
not, she only laughed at the grave sentences 
that were lavished upon her, and declared that 
she amused herself with the strange Englishman 
as she would do with a pet monkey or a tame 
jay bird—that she discovered his insufferable 
conceit, and wished to make him ridiculous in 
his own eyes, and cure him of the idea that he 
was irresistibly fascinating. This kind of logic, 
if it did not carry conviction with it, at least had 
the effect of softening anger, and changing re- 
proach into mere remonstrance. 

Old David Bowline, who was an honest, hard 
working man, and mate of the schooner Boun- 
cing Betsy, was taken “ quite aback and thrown 
on his beam ends,” as he said, when on his re- 
turn he saw the strange little man domesticated, 
as it were, under his roof. He objected very 
strongly to the part Mary was playing; and he 
reasoned with her upon the subject; but she an- 
swered him as she had already done her mother, 
and he willingly submitted to her reasons and 
her cajoling. 

“TI don’t like it, Mary,” said he, “it’s not 
dealing fair and above board; it’s not acting 
as the daughter of old David Bowline (against 
whom no man can wag his tongue) should act.” 

* But he is such an impudent fellow, father,”? 
persisted Mary, “‘to make love to me with his 
great eyes on seeing me the first time; and on 
knowing me, to begin by saying that he loved 
me, and by telling me all sorts of stories about 
his heart. I don’t believe the little animal has 
got such a thing; nor would I believe he has a 
head either, if I didn’t see it perched up on his 





shoulders, for all the world like a weather-cock, 
on a dumpy steeple.’’ 

‘* Well, if the lad is a puppy, Mary,” replied 
her father, ‘the best way is to let him go where 
he belongs ; but there ’s no reason why you should 
tie a tin kettle to his tail, to set all the dogs in 
the country after him. You mn the old say- 
ing ?—play with a puppy 

‘I know it, father,” said font “but [7 
take care that it don’t prove true in my case: 
besides he has to go into Canada again in a few 
days, and then there will be an end to his visits, 
and to my coquetting in fun with him.”’ 

David Bowline started again for another short 
voyage in the Bouncing Betsy, with the promise 
of being back in a week, and if Lorimer Lexicon 
was not gone by that time, to give him a hint 
that would facilitate his departure. As for Lori- 
mer, he employed his time, as he thought, to a 
good purpose. He considered that Mary’s affec- 
tions were irrevocably his, that she waited but 
his invitation to leave home and family and eross 
the border with him. It is hard to say which 
idea afforded him most enjoyment—that of being 
adored by so pretty a piece of innocence—or the 
eclat consequent on carrying her off from a lover 
who seemed to doat upon her. 

David Bowline hd now been gone for a week, 
and Lorimer Lexicon’s leave of absence had 
almost expired. He had packed up his trunks 
and was ready for starting, when he repaired 
for the last time to the house to prepare Mary 
for the journey he intended she should com- 
mence with him on the following day. The 
dapper little man was all smiles and smirks 
as he entered the now familiar room, and saw 
Mary sitting alone on the chintz-covered settee, 
braiding a guard chain, which, though he little 
suspected it, was intended to be worn by the 
apparently neglected John Davis. Lorimer 
took a seat beside her, and attempted to pass 
his arm around her waist; but Mary, not ap- 
provingsof so much familiarity, drew back and 
avoided his intention. 

* Not,”? said he, with a look of tender reproach 
as he placed himself in his most captivating at- 
titude, “when we are on the eve of our pere- 
grination from the deleterious atmosphere of 
republican degradation, to the more celestial 
one. of aristocratic exclusiveness and cosmopo- 
litan ease ?”? 

Mary did not understand half he said, though 
she had an idea of the meaning he intended to 
express ; but she did not chose to admit even this. 

You must tell me again what you just said,” 
she observed with a half simple look; “you say 
so many great, huge things, Mr. Lexicon, that I 
can’t make them all out in one breath.” 
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‘Call me Lorimer!’ said the little officer, 
edging himself closer to her, while she silently 
preserved her distance; “‘it sounds more loving 
—and we shall be very loving together as we 
travel.” 

“And are,you really going?’? she asked in 
feigned surprise. 

*Indubitably, my little rose-bud,” he replied, 
**but do not let that thought give anguish to 
your tender heart, for the thousandth part of the 
fraction of a second; for your angelic self will 
bear me company. Everything is prepared—all 
the little indispensable arrangements, and in the 
morning we start.” 

And are you truly going to take me with 
you?” said she, restraining with difficulty her 
mirth at the idea of the surprise she had in store 
for him. 

‘¢ As truly, Fair Innocence, as the sun revolves 
in diurnal motion upon its own axis—as truly as 
the moon causes the flux and reflux of the ocean 
tides—as truly as that the stars are luminous 
’ bodies—as truly as that flowers are fragrant, and 
you are fair!” 

** And am I to be your wife, too—your own 
wife, before we start ?”’ 

This was rather a puzzling question for our 
gay Lothario, and his hesitation in answering it 
rather puzzled and confused Mary too. She 
never for a moment had suspected that he in- 
tended anything less than matrimony. 

‘Why, not exactly my wife, dear girl,’’ he 
stammered out, as she bounded from the settee 
to a chair a yard off; ‘‘for the fact is I never 
intend to marry. A delicate regard for the feel- 
ings of your lovely sex will be an insurmoun- 
tablé impediment to such a thing—but you will 
be the enchantress of my soul, and the empress 
of this faithful heart.’’ 

This was an unexpected turning of the tables; 
and it mortified Mary to think that her own wild 
folly had put it in the man’s power to make such 
@ proposition to her. She, however, d intd 
to extricate herself by her own wits, with0ut per- 
thitting the matter to become serious. As she 
was about to reply, she saw her father (whose 
arrival she had not been aware of) trudging 
along the road in the direction of the house; 
and feeling now secure, she resolved to give 
the lieutenant a fright in return for his insult, 
With this idea she commenced sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

Oh, you wicked, cruel, hard-hearted man!?? 
she cried, speaking louder at each epithet. Lori- 
mer was alarmed, and attempted to soothe her 
by a logic peculiarly his own. 

*‘ Sensitivecreature !’’ he exclaimed, approach- 
ing her at the same time. 


‘Don’t come near me!’ she cried. 

‘How could you,” said he, “let the fertility 
of your imagination lead you into the hyperbo- 
, lical supposition that I meant you harm? You 
permit yourself to be horrified by the quintes- 
cence of a phantasm. The idea J suggest isa 
common one in refined society; and when you 
overcome these rustic qualms that make you 
start from it, you will be pleased and happy 
with the change.’’ 

‘Oh! there is my father,’’ suddenly said Mary, 
looking through the window, as if for the first 
time. 

Lorimer Lexicon gave a look in the same diree- 
tion, and observing the broad, square, muscular 
figure of old Bowline within sixty yards of the 
house, he became very pale, and after hurriedly 
apologizing to Mary, and promising to see her 
again and explain matters, he rushed out, and 
passed the mate of the Bouncing Betsy as the 
latter was approaching the house. : 

**Why, Mary,” “he exclaimed as he entered, @ 
“‘what’s in the wind now with that popinjay of 
a leftenant? I saw him come out of the door, 
and before I could look up to give him a hail, 
he flew past. m@like the Flying Dutchman ine 
storm.” * : FP 

Mary, as soon as she could control her laugh 
ter at Lorimer’s fears, gave her father an account 
of all that had passed. When she came to the 
| latter part of it, where Lorimer denied having 
matrimonial designs, she was interrupted by the 
old gentleman’s exclamations. 

“Fire and faggots!’’ cried he, ‘ did the puppy 
dare to offer such a thing—and in my Own house 
too? But get me my cane—get me my cane, 
Mary—the hickory one John Davis cut for me 
last week—I’1l teach this thingumbob of a lefte- 
nant what it is to insult old David Bowline,o 
his daughter either.” 

Mrs. Bowline now came in, and on learning 
the cause of her husband’s excitement, her own 
wrath commenced boiling over, and her excla- 
mations were loud and vehement against “the 
presumptiousness of the little varmint.” Mary 
had as much as she could do to pacify, in a de- 
gree, the anger of the old couple. 

“It was all owing to my foolishness,” said 
she; ‘and I was almost as much to blame for 
acting a part I didn ’t mean, as he was for making 
an offer I didn’t expect. It has made me feel 
humble, that’s true, but it has cured me from 
wishing to try such a joke again.’’ 

‘‘ There is some sense in what you say, Mary,” 
observed her father; ‘‘but if you chose to make 
a fool of yourself, it was no good reason for him 
to be a villain, to try and ruin the happiness of 





an honest man’s family; so I must see him before 
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he gets away from here, if it’s only to let him 
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lubberly little thing, that when you try them on 


know what a Yankee’s notion is of such foreign ; David Bowline, or one that belongs to him, you 


fashions.” 
“Do, David; go and see him,” cried Mrs. 


bring ’em to one who won’t put up with ’em.’’ 
** My exceeding, excellent sir,”? said Lorimer, 


Bowline; ‘*I’Il go with you, andif you can’t say } nervously, “you will be oblivious to my rude- 


enough, I’Il warrant me he’ll find a woman’s 
tongue, for once, too much for him.” 

«But you won’t hurt him, father ?’? said Mary, 
feeling penitent for her own imprudence—* you 
must promise me, if you go, that you won’t hurt 
him.” 

“Hurt him!” replied her father, with a loud 
laugh of derision, as he threw his cane away; 
“why, if I was to take the little wretch between 
my finger and thumb, I ’d grind him into a pow- 


ness if I tell you that you appear to be laboring 
under an hallucination.” 

**T never heard of such a nation,” said David, 
gruffly interrupting him. . 

**T mean you are mistaken,” said Lorimer. 

* Am I!” cried David, in a tone of thunder: 
*T tell you that yow are mistaken if youthink so.” 

** Upon my unimpeachable veracity and imma- 
culate integrity,’’ exclaimed Lorimer, getting as 
far off as possible, “you are. I know not what 


der for his own whiskers! No, I won ’t hurt him, 3 your enchanting daughter may have communi- 


but I’! so scare him that he ’1l wish himself afloat 
in a leaky skiff, and no land in sight rather than 
where he is.” 

“ Ay, do, David,” cried Mrs. Bowline. 

“And now I think of it, Mary,’’ added her 
father, “you may go up stairs and bring me 
down my pistols—my seventy-sixers—while 
I’m about it I’ll try what metal the fellow’s 
made of.’? 

As Mary knew that these weapons were never 
loaded, and she had not the slightest objection to 
Lorimer being punished by a fright, she readily 
complied with the request, and returned in a 
moment, bringing with her a huge pair of rusty 
pistols, each about two feet in’ length, which 
evidently had seen no service for at least half a 
century. David Bowline put these in his capa- 
cious coat pockets, and taking his wife under his 
arm, he sallied out in search of Lorimer Lexicon. 
When they arrived at his lodgings they found his 
servant (a smaller man even than his master) 
keeping guard at the door, and they were in- 
formed that Lieut. Lexicon could not be seen. 

“Don’t tell me he can’t be seen,”’ said David 
Bowline, thrusting the little man aside, and seiz- 
ing the knob of the door; ‘“‘he must and shall be 
seen! and do you take yourself to the bar-room 
till we get through a little private conversation 
he and I are going to have together.” 

The servant, seeing that resistance would be 
useless, did as he was directed, and David walked 
unannounced into Lorimer’s apartment, in the 
centre of which he fdund the little hero standing 
up in a state of palpable agitation. The latter 
was about to commence some remarks about 
“the unwarrantable intrusion on his privacy,” 
but David Bowline brought them to a premature 
conclusion. 

“ Ain’t you a pretty pattern of a land shark,”’ 
he exclaimed as he approached Lorimer, who 
gradually retreated, ‘to bring your tricks among 
decent people? But I’ll let you know, you 
5* 








cated to you; but with the sincerity of truth, I 
assure you that she has misrepresented me. If, 
however, I have been so wretchedly unfortunate 
as to give offence to the lady, (whose admiration 
I prize more than the truculency of your mental 
bias credits) I must beg her to attribute the fault 
to excess of affection; and I profess myself wil- 
ling to make every reparation in my power.” 

“Very well,”? said David, who understood 
little besides the last sentence of what Lorimer 
had said, “you shall marry her!” 

**Sir!? exclaimed Lorimer, starting back 
aghast. 

You shall marry her!” repeated David, . 
placing his hands to his side, and giving the 
lieutenant a look that seemed to say— , 

o ; 
Freon tn fem tape te tee and?” 

Never was poor Lorimer Lexicon placed in 
such an unpleasant position. He—the scion of 
a noble house! and his tormentor—a base ple- 
beian, and little better than a common sailor! 
His aristocratic soul revolted from the proposi- 
tion, which he resolved not to accept, but which 
he mightily feared to refuse. 

** My worthy sir,”’ he stammeringly replied, 
“ h your proposition is flattering to me, 
C3 are innumerable, insuperable objec- 
tions to it. I admit that your daughter is, as 
the French say, tres jolie.” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, young 
man,” said David, assuming a more threatening 
attitude than he had yet taken. ‘*My Mary is 
jolly enough, and too jolly sometimes, (as she 
was when she thought of making a greater fool 
of you than you are) but she ain’t three jollies, 
or whatever you call it in your foreign lingo; 
and by- ”? 

Lorimer here interrupted the old gentleman by 
an explanation which happily proved satisfactory. 

**I know she’s pretty,” said David—* but I 
take it that’s no objection to her. 
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**No, certainly not,” replied Lorimer, “but 
there are others.” 

«What are they ?” 

In the first place,”? said Lorimer, “I don’t 
like the name of Bowline.” 

‘Neither do I,” replied David—* so I mean 
that she shall change it to Lexicon. But what’s 
your next objection?” 

“Why,” said Lorimer, “ you will excuse my 
being personal—but there is a certain je me sais 
quot about you——”” 

** A what?” cried David, casting a glance of 
wonder at his wife, who stood at his side. 

“A je ne sais quoi,’ repeated Lorimer, inad- 
vertently looking at David’s wife. 

**Do you mean to call me a Genesee squaw??? 
screamed out Mrs. Bowline, as she marched up 
to him with her arms akimbo. He, however, 
took care to interpose a table between them. 

Do you mean to call my wife a Genesee 
squaw?” reiterated David, as he prepared to 
jump over the table, but Lorimer arrested him 
while in the act, by explaining his meaning— 
though even the fear of consequences did not 
prevent his positively declining the union (as 
David had anticipated) proposed. 

**Then you refuse my offer??? asked David. 

**I am unwillingly compelled by unavoidable 
and constringent circumstances to do so,” re- 
plied Lorimer. 

** Well, then,” said David Bowline, taking his 
rusty’ pistols out of his coat pockets, and laying 
them deliberately on the table, *‘we’ll settle the 
matter another way. If you won’t marry, you 
must fight. There’s a pair of barkers—each 
loaded with three bullets—and standing opposite 
to each other across the table, we shall have a ° 
nice distance and a sure aim. Come, sir, take 
your pistol.’? 

But Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon’s objections 
to this mode of settlement were not less strong 
than to matrimony. He argued, but he argued 
in vain against this method of giving satisfas- 
tion; David appeared determined eith 
_ marriage or on its alternative, and he dwelt with 
great emphasis on the neatness of the distance 
for a duel, until at length Lorimer declared une- 
quivocally that he would not fight. 

**You wont ?”’ cried David Bowline, seizing 
a pistol with one hand, and taking hold of the 
table with the other. 

*T positively will not,’? replied Lorimer in a 
trembling voice. ‘ 

«Then I?ll shoot you!”’ said David, whirling 
the small table out of the way and striding to- 
ward him. The little man retreated to the 
window, which stood invitingly open—David 
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was close beside him—the pistol was raised— 
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his finger on the trigger, and he shouted “ now!” 
This was too much for Lorimer’s philosophy—he 
mechanically placed one foot on a chair beside 
him, and the other on the window sill, and the 
next moment he took a flying leap through the 
window itself. Without looking behind him he 
scaled the garden fence, and in an instant was 
scampering along the road to Brockport; while 
at the same time that the inmates of the bar- 
room were looking with wonder at this strange 
feat, David and Mrs. Bowline sat down con- 
vulsed with laughter at the success of the stata- 
gem, and the nimbleness of the victim. 

Lieutenant Lorimer Lexicon sent the next day 
for his servant and his trunks. He immediately 
returned to Canada, nor has he ever since that 
time crossed the line with the idea of enlighten- 
ing or fascinating the natives. Mary Bowline 
married John Davis a few weeks after the lieu- 
tenant’s transit, but she formed the resolution 
and £ept it of never coquetting, even in fun. 

J. Ae Me 


THE LONELY CLOUD. 
INSCRIBED TO GENEVIEVE. 


*T was eve—and as the light grew dim, 
O’er the lake’s tranquil breast, 

I stood, and mark’d a little cloud 
Steal gently from the west— 

And as I watch’d it floating on, 
Through the blue arch on high, 

Tt seem’d neglected by the stars 
That sparkled in the sky: 

And as, in all their brilliancy, 
They shone—my fancy wove 

The thought, that the lone cloud was all 
That was not bright above. 


The moon had risen, and soft and pure— 
_ As stainless and as bright 

As the sweet cheek of infancy— 
She shed her liquid light; 

And when her radiance fell upon 
The world, at that calm hour, 

Each drop of dew; and lake and stream, 
And tree, and leaf, and flow’r, 

Shone in effulgence, and gave back 
The glory of her ray, 

And all look’d glad, save that lone cloud, 
Which onward sped its way. 


It seem’d to feel the chill neglect, 
And weep, that every star 
Should look so long and coldly on, 
Nor lend a lustre there. e 
And onward, faster yet, it mov’d, 
As if, in shame, it thought 
To pass, in rapid haste, the moon, 
And find the grave it sought 
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Behind the wave—but as it pass’d, 
Theanght 90 gay 9 light OLD LOVE AND NEW. 
From night’s fair queen, that one would deem 
It had ever been bright. BY EMILY H. MAY. 
But beautiful and gay as were Tue saloon of the Ocean House at Newport 


The tints it wore awhile, 

Of hues like skies at evening, 
Beneath that planet’s smile, 

They fled, as passing from the sphere 
Whence its rich lustre came, 

And soon, to sombre gloom it turn’d, 
Without the inspiring flame : 

And as I mark’d it cleave the wave, 
Where last it sunk to rest, 

Its darkness was more deep than if 
It never had been blest. 


So like that wandering cloud, I came, 
In weary loneliness— 

And there were none to smile on me, 
Or soothe, or cheer, or bless— 

There was no hand in which my own 
By friendship might be press’d; 

No voice, with gentle melody, 
To calm my soul to rest— 

And I could well have wept, to know 
How dreary was my gloom, 


And read in cold, averted looks, 


The darkness of my doom. 


But, o’er my path thy influence came, 
And brightly shone the ray 

Of thy sweet smile upon my heart, 
To drive its care away: 

And, though my bliss was transient, still 
*T was full when thou wert near, 

And all my griefs were hush’d to rest, 
Beneath thy power to cheer. 

And oh! since, from thy presence driven, 
I’m lonelier than before, 

Let memory sometimes dwell on him 
Who came—and was no more. 


THE SUMMER DAYS. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Gtve me the pleasant Summer days! 
The time for Fancy’s dreams; 
When hills are decked in golden haze, 
And slowly wind the streams; 
When drowsy hum of bees is borne 
Along the nodding grass; 
And slowly o’er the rip’ning corn 
The clouds in shadows pass! 


The Summer-days, the Summer days, 
I like the sights they bring! 

The waving tassels of the maize, 
The willow by the spring. 

The playful swallow skimming near, 
The moonlight’s soft’ning rays— 

Give me, of all the happy year, 
The pleasant Summer days! 





was crowded. Beauty, wealth and wit shone 
on every hand. It was the night of a grand 
ball, and every visiter of consequence on the 
island was present. 4 

** What a beautiful creature Isabel Livingston 
is !*? exclaimed Mr. Vernon. 

‘* Beautiful !’? replied the lady by whom he 
stood, tossing her head disdainfully, ‘‘ why la!’’ 
and she raised her glass to her eye, “J think 
she’s positively plain looking.”’ 

*¢ Beautiful !’? echoed her mamma, a fat, vulgar 
looking woman, the flaunting colors of whose 
dress betrayed her character at once, “‘ why now, 
I do say, Mr. Vernon, its astonishing—it is— 
how a gentleman of such tone as you should 
think that pert Miss Livingston beautiful. Look 
at her hair now, 1’d be bound she done it up 
herself—and then her dress, why that stuff,’’ 
said she, with a contemptuous curl of her lip, 
* couldn’t have cost a dollara yard. Do you 
think it could, Araminta, my dear ?”’ 

Mr. Vernon was decidedly the most fashiona- 
ble man at Newport. With a fine person, a 
handsome countenance, courtly manners, and 


the reputation of a very large fortune, he 


was looked up to by all as the match of the 
season. The Belvilles, therefore, with whom 
he was now convéfsing, were not a little flat- 
tered by the attentions which he paid them. 
Mr. Belville had made his princely fortune as 
a distiller. Originally the keeper of a green- 
grocer’s shop, he had risen afterward into an 
obscure tavern-keeper, and from thence by slow 
gradations, he had become a wine-merchant,.a 
distiller, a usurer, and a millionaire. Latterly, 
his lady, discarding the shop, and affecting to 
despise tradesmen’s wives, had set up for a 
woman of fashion, and nothing gave her, in her 

re importance than the attentions ob- 
viously paid by Mr. Vernon to her only child, 
Araminta Melvina Belville, a tall, lean young 
lady of two-and-twenty, who affected the dress 
and manners of “sweet sixteen.”? The devo- 
tion of Vernon to such a being did not surprise 
the few, who knew to what an extent his for- 
tune was involved. Vernon’s answer was cut 
short by the appearance of no less a personage 
than Mr. Belville. 

* How are you, Vernon, fine girls here, eh!” 
said this gentleman, slapping the young man 
somewhat familiarly on the shoulder, “ deuced 
handsome gal that, just come in, and has fell 
heiress to a cool hundred thousand. By Jove 
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she’s a lucky thing to get the hunk of money 
old Snarler made in the East India trade.” 

** Isabel Livingston heiress to Mr. Snarler !— 
you surprise me,” said Vernon, ‘I thought he 
had sworn to cut off his sister’s family with a 
shilling, for marrying Mr. Livingston.” 

** Ay, so he did—so he did, but he died at 
last—d’ ye see ?—without a will—and so Isabel 
Livingston, the only daughter of his only sister, 
gets his fortune.”’ 

**It’s singular—I never heard of this before,” 
said Vernon, half musingly. 

**Mamma, la! if I don’t think Mr. Vernon 
has seen Miss Livingston before,’? whispered 
the daughter behind her fan; and then raising 
her voice and simpering and blushing as Ver- 
non looked down on overhearing her, she con- 
tinued, “dear me, you have n’t been listening all 
the while, have you? But do tell, Mr. Vernon, 
who is that young man talking with her?” 

**T believe it is Mr. Benson.” 

** Gad is he the feller,’? broke in Mr. Belville, 
‘that published the poems so many people are 
cracking up. Why he isn’t much after all, I 
guess. For my part I don’t see why some 
people get praised for writing poetry—its noth- 
ing—I could do it myself if I’d try,” said he, 
with a sneer. “I don’t thing this Mr. Benson 
a man of talent; no poet is.’’ And finishing 
his sentence with a supercilious look at the sub- 
ject of his remarks, the ci-devant green-grocer, 
inflated with the consciousness of his wealth, 
thrust his fingers into his “Waistcoat pockets, 
and marched off to join another group. 

*‘Why, my dear Miss Livingston, how d’ ye 
do ??’ said the shrill voice of Mrs. Belville, at 
this moment, as Mr. Benson led his beautiful 
partner to a seat near the pretender to ton, 
“how have you been this age? Why how well 
you are looking. Laws me, and so you know 
Mr. Vernon. Well now, I do say, how quiet 
you ’ve all kept it.” 

It was as Mrs. Belville said. Isabel Living- 
ston had scarcely replied to the vulgar 
of her neighbor by a distant though polite incli- 
nation of her head, before she caught the eyes 
of Vernon fixed upon her with a look of mingled 
inquiry and delight, and as he bowed and step- 
ped forward, a slight blush passed over her beau- 
tiful cheek, and a scarcely perceptible tremor of 
the voice might have been detected in replying 
to his salutation. 

That night mother and daughter held a long 
consultation, the result of which was, that Miss 
Livingston might prove a formidable rival, and 
that, therefore, no arts were to be omitted to 
detach the fashionable and wealthy Mr. Vernon 
from her suite. 








Meanwhile, Vernon reached his room, and 
throwing himself abstractedly into a large arm- 
chair, sat for nearly an hour with his face lean- 
ing on his hand. At length he started up, and 
pacing the room rapidly, exclaimed, as if con- 
tinuing a train of thought. 

** Isabel Livingston is far more beautiful than 
I ever dreamed she could be. Yes! and I once 
loved her—at least I told her so. I wonder if 
she would refuse me now,” and he paused 
before the glass. ‘ Pshaw! it is idle to think 
so. True, she is not more than half as wealthy 
as this inanimate little fool, Miss Belville; but, 
then, there is the vulgar mother, and coarse 
father of the latter. Isabel has none of these, 
I never saw their vulgarity so plainly as I did 
to-night. Ah! I forgot, there is that coldness 
I showed to Isabel when her other uncle disap- 
pointed every one’s expectations in omitting her 
in his will. I’m cursedly afraid she’s not for- 
gotten it. But, then, how could one know she 
would ever become an heiress? It’s deucedly 
unlucky, now, I think of it, that I never called 
on her in New York, after my return from Eu- 
rope. But ‘faint heart never won fair lady;’ 
and, besides, if Isabel ever loved me, as I really 
think she once did, it’s not so difficult a matter 
for Henry Vernon to re-kindle that affection in 
her bosom. Besides, I’m really making a heroic 
sacrifice in giving up a fortune twice as large for 
my old flame.” 

From that time Vernon was almost always at 
the side of the beautiful Isabel Livingston. He 
rode with her, sang with her, danced with her, 
promenaded with her, and did this too, without 
a rival, for her former suitor, Mr. Benson, had 
been compelled to return to New York by busi- 
ness, and few cared to enter the lists against so 
resistless a beau as Vernon. Everybody declared 
that they were already affianced lovers, or they 
soon would be so, except the Belvilles, whose 
chagrin could not be concealed, and who sneered 
even at the probability of such a thing. 

Vernon, however, was not so well satisfied 
with his progress as was the world at large. 
His knowledge of the sex told him that the con- 
duct of Isabel toward him, was not exactly that 
of one whose affections he had anew engaged. 
She was too easy, too composed, possessed of 
too much quiet calmness at all times, not to 
awaken uneasy suspicions, lest her love was 
not yet gained. Still, however, she did nothing 
to show any distaste for Vernon’s society, and 
his own vanity led him on in the pursuit. 

Nor was his love any longer a mere matter of 
calculation to Vernon. It had become a neces- 
sity—it had grown into a passion. If ever he 
loved a woman, that woman had been Isabel 
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Livingston, and when it had become known 
that she was not her uncle’s heiress, it was not 
without a struggle that Vernon left her. Now, 
however, all his old feelings toward Isabel re- 
vived. He loved for the first time; loved with 
more than the fervor of which such a man 
might be thought capable. He could endure 
his suspense no longer, and determining to pro- 
pose at once for Isabel, he chose for his purpose 
an afternoon when they rode out together. 

Words cannot describe the eloquence with 
which the lover—for Vernon’s talented, though 
selfish mind, was capable of the highest elo- 
quence—poured forth his passion in the ear of 
his mistress. But it drew no answering emotion 
from Isabel. A slight blush perhaps tinged her 
cheek a moment, but her eye calmly looked into 
his own, and her voice was firm and clear, as 
she replied— 

‘¢ Listen to me, Vernon,”’ she said, **I am 
young still, but I was once younger. You re- } 
member it well. Then I met you, and—need 
I disguise it?—you spoke to me of love. I 
know it was but once you said so, but it was 
after you had paid attentions to me which you } 
knew as well as I, were more eloquent than 
words, I had never seen one whom I thought 
your equal, and I loved you. Stay—hear me 
out. I loved you with all the ardor of a girl’s 
first love. But how was it returned? While I 
thought only of you—while a word from you 
was my law—while the day seemed gloomy 
without your presence—while, in short, I gave 
to you freely.every emotion of my heart, you 
were coolly calculating how much my fortune 
would be, and preparing, as you subsequently 
did, to discard me altogether in case I.was not 
my uncle’s heiress on 

**Oh, Isabel, Isabel, hear me.?? 

‘* Yes, Vernon, but listen first, and then I will 
hear you. You left me without cause when my 
uncle’s will was opened, and I was found to have 
been overlooked. . I need not tell you the agony 
of my heart on discovering your character. Let 
that pass. Reason conquered at last. They 
say a first love,’ continued the beautiful girl, 
looking at her companion until his eye quailed 
before the calm dignity of her own, “can never 
be conquered; but believe me it is a mistake. 
When the object of that love is unworthy, it 
is not impossible. And now, Vernon, you un- 
derstand me. You are to me as a stranger. 
Never. can I love you again. I am, moreover, 
the affianced bride of Mr. Benson.” 

Vernon could not answera word. Mortifica- 
tion and shame overpowered him, and he was 
glad when he saw that they were near the ter- 
mination of their ride, 
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The first person they met on their arrival was 
Mr. Belville. ‘ Ashamed of himself and stung to 
the very quick, Vernon took advantage to pro- 
pose to the millionaire for his daughter. 

‘*Gad, and are you the only man here igno- 
rant of your loss of fortune ?’’ said Mr. Beilville, 
superciliously. ‘ But I forgot the mail came in 
while you were riding with Miss Livingston. 
Good morning, sir.” 

Vernon hurried to his room, opened his letters 
and found that the bank in which he was a large 
stockholder was broken. In two hours he had 
left Newport forever. 


PEACE. 


BY H. C. BEELER. 


Eacu passing cloud that flings 
A shadow through the sky, 
A chill upon the sunshine brings 
Where’er its floating silvery wings 
In wayward gatherings fly. 
And Peace no.soonér hears 
The toesin’s dismal sound 
Than clouded o’er with trembling tears 
Her brightening glory wanes in tears, 
And smiles no more around. 


Her golden dreams are fled, 
Her brilliant triumphs gone ; 
Her splendid trophies captives led, 
While ’mid the glare by carnage shed 
Her whispers are unknown. 


Each temple, hall, and tower, 
Erected by her hand, 

With all the ensigns of her power 

Before the battle’s rage must cower, 
And crumble through the land. 


Ah, golden age of light, 

When with triumphant reign, 
Ennobling reason’s lofty might 
Shall put dark error’s hosts to flight, 

And Peace on earth remain. 


Then conquest’s blighting brands 
Their wild career will close, 

While lonely and forsaken sands, 

With many dark and desert lands 
Shall blossom as the rose. 


Then love’s encircling arm 
Shall guard in one great fold 
Earth’s riv’ling nations well from harm, 
And hearts grow grateful, glad and warm 
That long were sad and cold. 


Grim monster of the field 
Thy dismal howlings cease; 
Lay down the pennon and the shield, 
Since time with noble hand has seal’d 
This.as an age of Peace. 





x 
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THE PASTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY LILLA HERBERT. 


“With what a fairy spell doth memor 
Call up the past to throng the present hour.” 


Yes, she was a beautiful creature—so-sweetly 
and poetically beautiful that it did not seem 
right to liken her to anything else but a rare 
and exquisite flower. I never could think of 
or look upon Isabel Morne without making this 
comparison—it always appeared to me as though 
some kind fairy must have presided over her 
birth, and graciously endowed her both inwardly 
and externally with all its attributes. The lily 
might have envied the clearness and purity of 
her complexion—the blush rose the slight tinge 
of crimson that ever rested so softly upon her 
cheek; while her eyes were of such a deep, 
almost purple hue, that when she raised them 
to your face you were struck with their strange 
resemblance to the violet’s cup. And then her 
lips—to quote the very applicable expression of 
Rug Raffles, “two such ripe strawberries did 
not often grow upon the same’ stem.” But it 
was not perfection of feature alone that threw 
such a charm around her—it was the mingled 
grace and softness of her manner, and the ex- 
pression of purity and gentleness that ever lin- 
gered upon her countenance. Isabel Morne was 
ome of those persons who involuntarily inspire 
the beholder with a feeling of tenderness toward 
them. One would never have thought of calling 
her anything else but “ pet names,”’ or of speak- 
ing to her in any other than ‘love’s low tone.” 
I well remember once, and only once, when in 
a frolicsome mood myself, I resolved to assume 
an appearance of coldness toward my gentle 
friend, merely to see what effect it would have 
upon her, but her gaze rested so imploringly 
upon my face, and her sweet eyes sought mine 
with such a pleading, tearful look, that I was 
ready to weep at the result of my experiment. 

Isabel seemed formed to demand love from 
all, and she found the hand of affection extended 
to her wherever she went. To her father, the 
pastor of our village church, her existence was 
as necessary as the air he breathed. She was 
his only child, and all that was left to remind 
him of one who, in the spring-time of her youth, 
had passed away from earth, and whose death 
had left a dark shadow resting on his heart. 
Since the hour of her departure Isabel had been 
the only earthly light upon his life-path. In 
childhood her clear, joyous laugh was ever a 
sound of music to his ear—and when on his 
return from the discharge of his duties, she 
would bound gladly toward him, and springing 





into his arms, lay her soft, white cheek lovingly 
against his own, and speak to him sweet words 
of affection, a tear of gratitude would trickle 
slowly down the old man’s cheek, and while he 
placed his hand upon the bright head of his child 
and murmured a blessing, he would also breathe 
forth a. prayer of thanks to the great Being who 
had so kindly given to his care this lovely heart 
treasure. As she grew older, it was the pastor’s 
constant endeavor to impress upon her mind the 
holy truths of which it had been the chief object 
of his life to gain a knowledge, and the good seed 
he daily sowed, in time brought forth an abundant 
harvest. 

It was a pleasant sight to behold Pastor Morne 
and his gentle daughter wending their way to the 
sanctuary upon the Sabbath—she leaning upon 
her father’s arm and looking so brightly happy, 
and the old man listening earnestly to every word 
she uttered, and now and then raising his eyes 
to hers with an expression so deeply tender that 
it plainly spoke the fond affection he bore this 
lovely staff of his declining years. 

Isabel Morne was the idol of the whole village. 
The poor loved her, for in the hour of affliction 
she was their guardian angel. In sickness or 
sorrow she was near with her soft hand smooth- 
ing the pillow, or speaking soothing words which 
to the wounded heart offer a far more healing 
balm than gold or silver can purchase. The rich 
sought and courted her society, they caressed and 
petted her, and were ever ready to encircle her 
tenderly with the arm of suppprt. 

* Isabel is an angel,”? said one who knew and 
loved her well, “but she is too delicate and ten- 
der-hearted to pass like others through the world. 
While all is brightness and sunlight upon her 
path, while she is surrounded as now by those 
to whom she has endeared herself, she will be 
entirely happy. But let one dark cloud over- 
shadow her path, and all who love her may 
tremble for the consequences.”? Truthful in- 
deed was that prediction. 

When Isabel Morne was in her seventeenth 
year, the quiet of our little village was some- 
what disturbed by the addition to its inhabitants, 
of a strange family by the name of Desmond. 
The members of this family were but two in 
number, a lady and gentleman, who were at 
first supposed to be united by the tie of mat- 
riage. The lady appeared to be about twenty- 
six years of age—her appearance was extremely 
prepossessing, though she was very pale, and 
apparently in ill health. Her male companion 
was seemingly her senior by one or two years; 
he was remarkably handsome and distinguished 
looking. For some time they did not mingle 
with the society of Glendale, and during this 
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period many rumors were afloat concerning 
them. At length it was fully ascertained that 
the names of the new comers were Miss Ade- 
laide and Mr. Herbert Desmond, the bond con- 
necting them being only that of brother and 
sister. It was also asserted that they were the 
possessors of extensive property in the metro- 
polis, and that Mr. Desmond was a gentleman 
of superior abilities, and one whose name ranked 
high upon the list of fame. Here was an era in 
the chronicles of the hitherto plain and unpre- 
suming village of Glendale! It had long boasted 





and took her usual station, Herbert. Desmond 
looked up from his prayer-book, and when as 
she softly closed the door of the pew; her face 
was turned full toward him, he gave a sudden 
start, while an expression of surprise *and de- 
light crossed his countenance. Miss Desmond 
too seemed equally pleased and astonished, and 
just then the eyes of the brother and’sister met, 
and a mutual glance of admiration betokened 
the interest with which the sweet flower of 
Glendale had inspired them. 

The deep tones of the organ now called their 


the usual village ornaments, a doctor, lawyer, } attention to the holy duties of the day, and then 
and minister, but a poet, and one whom the } they listened to the rich eloquence of the pastor 


world had openly acknowledged, was an acqui- 
sition that. had ever been deemed unattainable. 
Henceforward Glendale became in the estima- 
tion of its inhabitants a second Rydal Mount, 
and they proudly anticipated the time when 
enthusiastic pilgrims should resort thither for 
the laudable purpose of tracing the favorite 
haunts of him, the place of whose residence it 
had been! 

Isabel Morne was, perhaps, the only one of 
the whole village who, during the six weeks 
succeeding their arrival, had not caught at least 
a glimpse of the strangers. She had been con- 
fined to the house with a severe cold, and when 
at length she was allowed to venture forth, they 
had ceased to be the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion. Isabel appeared to be much interested 
when I described to her the appearance of the 
Desmond family, and, I know not why it was, 
but I had a presentiment that the destinies of 
my lovely friend were somehow connected with 
theirs. Miss Desmond was an invalid. She 
had come to the village, it was said, to try the 
benefit of country air—but though her cheek 
was pale, she was a very sweet looking lady. 
Her brother was very attentive to her—in the 
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as he explained the word of God. 

When the morning service was concluded, I 
lingered behind for a short time to greet an old 
acquaintance, and thus for a few moments lost 
sight of Isabel Morne, but when I again beheld 
her she was leaning as usual upon her father’s 
arm, while beside her walked Herbert Desmond! 
How he had obtained an introduction I knew 
not, and for the first time since their arrival at 
Glendale his sister was deprived of a brother’s 
support. She did not seem to mind it though— 
for she had accepted the arm of old Doctor Rod- 
man, and was conversing quite familiarly with 
him. 

The following morning when I inquired of . 
Isabel Morne her opinion of the Desmond’s, she 
was very eloquent in her praises of the sister, 
and expressed her wish that they might become 
acquainted; but when I asked what she thought 
of Mr. Desmond she made some slight reply, 
and quickly turned the conversation upon other 


> subjects. 


A day or two ofttHvard I had accompanied 
my friend in a ramble, t@, search for some wild 
flowers peculiar to the séason.» As we were 
walking homeward we heard the*sound*of foot- 


short rambles which her strength would allow } steps behind us, and turning beheld Herbert 


her to take, he was her constant attendant, and 


Desmond! He immediately expressed his plea- 


the care and tenderness he ever manifested to- > sure at the unexpected meeting, begged permis-— 


ward her purchased for him the good will of the 
whole village. 

It was a pleasant Sabbath morning, in the 
month of May, when our pastor’s daughter, 
in consequence of her slight indisposition, ap- 
peared for the first time in some weeks at 
church. Knowing that Isabel would be there 
that day, I had obtained a seat where I could 
have a full view of that which had always been 
Occupied by the minister’s family, and also of 
the pew the Desmond’s had lately taken posses- 
sion of; for agreeably to my forebodings I had 
resolved to watch the effect my friend’s appear- 
ance would produce upon the latter. As Isabel 
entered a few minutes before service commenced 


ween 





sion to join us, and of course was introduced to 
my very estimable self. I felt the little hand 
that I held within my own tremble as its fair 
owner replied to some light remark of Mr. Des- 
mond’s. He soon espied the basket of flowers 
that hung on her arm, and offered to relieve her 
of the fragrant burden. As she relinquished it 
the bright crimson mounted to Isabel’s cheek, 
and she turned away her head to hide the tell- 
tale blushes. Herbert Desmond accompanied 
us as fat®as the pastor’s dwelling and then bade 
us farewell, having previously acquainted my 
friend with his sister’s intention of calling upon 
her the next morning. . For the rest of that day 
Isabel was unusually silent; an unaccountable 






“eyes were filled with tears. 
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sadness seemed to have stolen over her spirit, 
and as she appeared to avoid an allusion to the 
occurrence of the morning, I made no reference 
to it. 

Miss Desmond called at our pastor’s the day 
following, and the consequence of that visit was 
an intimacy that soon grew up between Isabel 
and the sweet Adelaide Desmond. But this 
friendship was evidently to produce naught but 
pain—for Herbert Desmond’s sister had long 
known that hers was to be but a short sojourn 
upon earth, and that the event of a day or an 
hour might suffice to sunder the thread of her 
existence. Hers was a disease that ever baffles 
human skill; and the victim of which must be 
prepared to depart from the scenes of this earth 
at perhaps an instant’s warning. 

Isabel Morne soon learned to love her new 
friend, and though she could never gaze upon 
her face but with a feeling of deep sadness, there 
was mingled with it much of resignation to the 
will of her heavenly father. 

Months passed away. Herbert Desmond was 
often a visitor at the pastor’s cottage—but I could 
not help noticing that there was none of that 
familiarity between Isabel and himself which 
marked her intercourse with others. 


a coldness, a restraint in her manners when he ° 


was near, the cause of which I could not con- 


jecture. 
deep interest in her I was quite certain. 


spoke the truth more plainly than words. 


dently so. 
her on the subject—and then she entirely dis- 
claimed the idea that she was dear to him for 
whom I pleaded, and when she turned away 
from me her cheek was slightly flushed, and her 
This made her 
conduct seem doubly strange—if she cared for 
him how could she thus cast away his affection ? 
Yet mysterious as it appeared to me, I was con- 
vinced that Isabel must have some reason for 
acting as she did, for I well knew that she 
would never willingly give causeless pain to 
any one. 

Wearied at length with the apparent useless- 
ness of his visits to the pastor’s cottage, Des- 
mond discontinued them and came no more, 
except to deliver a message from his Sister to 
Isabel. The intimacy between the latter two 
still continued, and though Isabel often visited 
her friend, she never upon any of these occasions 
came in contact with Adelaide’s brother. 


There was > 


That Herbert Desmond felt a very ° 
There } 
was a gentleness in his tone when he addressed 
her, a watchfulness of her every movement, an — 
eagerness to render her the slightest service, that | 
And § 
Tsabel—oh, how could she ube insensible to the | 
homage of a heart like that? Yet it was evi- ; 
Only once “did I venture to address ' 


It came at last—the death-stroke to the dwel. 
ling of the Desmonds. Isabel had gone there 
one morning rather earlier than usual, for the 
purpose of carrying some flowers to the invalid, 
She entered the house and proceeded at once to 
the chamber of her friend—-and as she opened 
the door the first object that met her view was 
the form of Herbert Desmond, kneeling before 
the couch and clasping his sister’s hand, while 
broken exclamations of anguish burst from his 
lips. Hastily Isabel advanced—but the face of 
her friend was ashy pale, and when she pressed 





affrighted, and a sudden chill ran through her 
} veins! Adelaide Desmond was numbered with 
> the dead. 

Let us pass over the events of another month, 
Herbert Desmond was now about to leave Glen- 
dale, and the village was overwhelmed with 
> sorrow, for he had long been a general favorite, 
} To the poor he had been a benefactor; his smile 
> had not unseldom ‘made sunshine in shady 
3 places,”’ and his purse was ever open to relieve 
> the necessitous; while the higher classes of the 
inhabitants delighted to call him their friend, 
and were always happy to welcome him to their 
abodes. But in consequence of the sudden de- 
> mise of an uncle in the West Indies, with whom 


Onn ww 


‘ the days of his boyhood had passed, and whose 
property he inherited, his presence was now re- 
quired in that distant clime. 

The day previous to the one appointed for 
Desmond’s departure, Isabel Morne had walked 
forth to pay her daily visit to the grave of Ade- 
laide. After her mournful duty was concluded, 
she wandered away from the grave-yard toward 
a beautiful woods in its vicinity, and seating 
herself upon a moss-grown mound remained for 
some moments in deep thought. Isabel had 
changed much of late, and all who knew her 
had remarked it. She had become graver and 
sadder; her cheek was paler than its wont, and 
her light, sweet laugh now never met the ear. 
Her father was greatly pained at the alteration 
that had taken place in his gentle child, but he 
ascribed it entirely to sorrow for the death of 
Miss Desmond, and deemed that time would 
overcome it. 

Long did Isabel Morne continue to muse in 
the deep solitudes of the forest—but her medi- 
tations were at length disturbed by the sound of 
a foot-fall near, and looking hastily up her eyes 
met those of Herbert Desmond! 

“I must solicit™pardon for my untimely in 


trusion, Mis¢ Morne,” he said) in a tone of 
apology, ‘but I have been seeking you for 
the purpose of bidding farewell, and was told 
that you had rambled in this direction. You 








her lips to that white forehead she shrank back | 
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'.mew'faces and scenes will greet your view, and 


- give worlds fora smile or a word of kindness, 


tam I so unfortunate as to have incurred your 
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~~ 


are doubtless aware that to-morrow I depart for 


»a distant land?’ 


‘They said that you were about to leave us,”’ 
she replied in a Jow tone. 

“I:know not why I should be reluctant to } 
depart from this village,” said Desmond, .a few { 
minutes after, “‘and yet I certainly do feel very 
sad at the prospect of. going away. ‘Glendale 
has been naught but an abode of sorrow for me, 
but I can never forget it, for it was here that 
my sweet sister died, and here also that she re- 


. poses; and there are other memories besides, that 


“But those memories will soon fade from ex- 
istence,’’ replied Isabel, while a deep ‘spot of 
etimson appeared upon her face, “you will meet 
with relatives and friends where you are going, 


; 
: 
will ever claim for it a place in my heart.’’ ; 
| 


in the joys.of the present the past will be entirely 
forgotten.”? 

‘¢Do not wrong'me by the thought,”’ rejoined 
Herbert Desmond in a tremulous voice, ‘it is 
doubtless selfish to mourn the dead, and their 
memory becomes in time.as an indistinct dream 
—but the slights and unkindnesses inflicted by 
the living rankle in the heart, and their sting is 
no less painful because thousands of miles may 
intervene between the injurer and the injured.” 

Isabel Morne rose suddenly as if to depart 
homeward, but her bright lip quivered percep- 
tibly; though she struggled hard to repress all 
signs of emotion. Her companion caught her 
hand and detained her. 

‘Hear me,” he said, in a voice of the greatest 
agitation—‘‘ hear me but for a single hour, Isabel 
Morne—it is the only time I shall ever make the 
request. “A thousand unforseen circumstances 
—perhaps death may prevent our meeting again, 
and you surely will not deny me this last favor. 
Isabel,’ he continued, as mechanically she re- 
sumed her station, ‘¢1 would ask you why it is 
that you who are so gentle to others, to me alone 
are cold and chilling? Why have you singled 
out as an object of displeasure one who would 





such as you bestow upon others, and of which 
they: know not the value?) Ob, why have I 
deserved that you should treat me thus? Why 


hatred ??% 

Isabel’s eyes had been fast filling with tears, 
and now as‘he finished speaking she burst into 
® passionate fit of weeping. Astonished and 
alarmed, Desmond besought her to be calm, 
I have pained you—I have spoken harshly,” 
he said, ‘‘ forgive me, Isabel—I shall not easily 
forgive myself, though by immediately ridding 
you of my presence, I may, in some measure, 

VoL. X.—6 





atone for my unkindness.’? He was about ‘to 
turn away when his companion laid her yhand 
upon his arm. 

‘¢Herbert,”’ she said in a trembling tone, ‘let 
us part as friends. _Do not think that] regard 
you with dislike, but Jisten a moment and I will 
justify what has ever been my demeanor toward 
you. I have hitherto endeavored,to avoid the 
subject, but now that you have reproached me, 
it were better, perhaps, that I:should make my 
confession. It was for your own good, Herbert 
Desmond, that I have ever seemed cold to you ; 
the love of one like you would to any heart be 
a»treasure above all price, but such an offering 
I do not deem myself worthy to accept. Isabel 
Morne, the simple village maiden, is no fitting 
mate for one so highly gifted as yourself—and 
for your own sake she would have you go forth 
into the world and strive to forget her.”’ 

“Then you have indeed some feeling of re- 
gard for me!’ exclaimed her companion :joy- 
fully. And advancing nearer he clasped her 
hand and drew her gently toward him—*oh! 
Isabel, with that bright assurance nothing shall 
part.us now. For years have I already mingled 
with the world, I have looked upon the beauti- 
ful, the gay, and the intellectual, but never have 
I beheld the equal of sweet Isabel Morne. Do 
not again drive me to despair by refusing ‘the 
precious boon which I now know it is in your 
power to bestow! Having once known and 
loved you, believe me it would be impossible 
that you should ever be forgotten.’’ 

Isabel did not listen to the appeal unmoved ; 
much longer than the single hour so earnestly 
pleaded for did she remain in that pleasant 
wood; and there were tender words spoken as 
each plighted their troth, with no witnesses by 
save the sweet, wild flowers and the woodland 
songsters. 

A happy little party was assembled that night 
in the parlor at the pastor’s cottage. The old 
man freely extended a parental blessing to the 
one whom his child had chosen, and there was 
naught to mar their joy but thoughts of the 
parting hour. .It was agreed that ‘Desmond 
should proceed:‘on’his ‘journey, but at the-end 
of a:few months, as soon as his affairs could 
possibly be settled, he was to return and claim 
his bride. 

‘And Herbert,”’ were her parting words, 
“should you meet with another more ‘worthy 
to be your wife—should you ever from any 
cause regret your choice, you must consider 
yourself released from your fetters, and forget 
that Isabel Morne ever existed.” 

A look of reproach was the only reply—and 
then-again straining the beloved one to his heart, 
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Herbert Desmond once more murmured a sor- 
rowful farewell. 
Immediately after the departure of Desmond 
from our village, I left Glendale to pay a long 
promised visit to a friend, residing at a distance 
of about forty miles from my home. My inten- 
tion had been to remain two months absent, but 
through many unforseen circumstances, it was 
prolonged to double that period. At length a 
letter. from home hastened my departure. It 
contained very sorrowful intelligence—Isabel 
Morne, my loved and gentle friend, was dying! 
And the writer of the letter besought me to re- 
turn immediately if I wished again to beholdethe 
companion of my girlhood ere she breathed her 
last. 
The explanation of this mournful intelligence 
was the following :—lIsabel had received many 
communications from Desmond since he had left 
Glendale. He continued to portray his ardent 
love for the pure and artless girl who had given 
up to him the rich wealth of her affections—his 
sorrow that he was obliged to be so long sepa- 
rated from her,and pictured glowing scenes of 
their happiness when he should return to claim 
the fulfilment of her promise. He described his 
arrival at the place of his destination, the warm 
welcomes of friends, and the visits to familiar 
places; and then he told her how sadly he missed 
the old man, his uncle, who in his boyhood had 
petted him and indulged his every wish. Atlast 
came the announcement that his affairs had been 
satisfactorily settled, and that he was about to 
depart. on his homeward journey. For:some 
weeks after that Isabel did not learn anything 
respecting his movements, and anxiety concern- 
ing his strange silence, took possession of her 
heart. One morning she was stationed in the 
sitting-room with a book open before her, though 
her thoughts were far otherwise engaged, when 
/@ servant entered and handed her a letter in an 
)/unknown handwriting, and sealed, with black. 
The instant she glanced upon it the young girl’s 
face grew ashy pale, and for some’ moments she 
was unable to peruse the contents. But at length 
forcing’ a calmness she did not feel, she broke 
| the seal and read. A few minutes afterward 
the servant who had given her the letter again 
:,entered the apartment, and there extended upon 
the floor, pale and motionless, lay her! youthful 
mistress. The cries of the attendant soon brought 
others to her aid, and they bore Isabel to a couch 
and administered the requisite restoratives. 
The tidings conveyed to her that morning 
were indeed sufficient to prostrate her energies 
thus. Herbert Desmond was no longer an in- 
‘habitant of earth! While nobly attempting to 
‘save a fellow passenger from drowning, he had 





himself found a grave beneath the fathomless 
deep. The letter containing this: mournful in. 
telligence had been written by a stranger, and 
one who was an eye witness to the fearful 
catastrophe, and though imparted in the gentlest 
manner to the one to whom it was addressed, it 
was destined to send the arrow of death to the 
heart of Isabel Morne. 

It was a long while ere the stricken girl 
showed any signs of life, but at length she 
breathed feebly and slowly unclosed her eyes, 
But no notice was taken of those around her. 
Vainly her sorrowing father bent over her and ~ 
besought her to speak one word to him—she 
only gazed vacantly into his face, or gave utter. 
ance to a faint moan. And in this state she had 
continued for three days, refusing all nourish- 
ment, and heeding nothing that passed around 
her. . The current of her life, the physician said, 
was fast ebbing away, and no human efforts 
could save her. Her heart was broken, and it 
could not *‘ brokenly live on.’? 

Obeying the first. promptings of my heart, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, I hastened to my 
native village. I scarcely know how the hours 
of my homeward journey were passed—I only 
remember that, unmindful of my kindred, my 
first impulse was to alight at the pastor’s dwel- 
ling. I hurried through the garden : about every 
thing there was a stillness and calmness that 
sent a thrill of anguish to my soul; but scarcely 
pausing an instant I passed into the house, 
Agatha, an old woman: who in childhood had 
been the nurse of Isabel Morne, met me in the 
hall. 

‘* Isabel ?’? Iasked almost breathlessly, “ where 
is she?—lead me to her. Oh! Agatha, all this 
seems very like a dream !?? 

 Hush!?? she said in a subdued tone as I fol- 
lowed her into a room adjoining the parlor— 
‘‘hush—tread softly! softly! she lies there!”— 
and drawing aside the curtains of a couch, the 
form of my friend was revealed. How still she 
lay, how calm, how white—the pillow on which 
she rested was scarcely less snowy than the'pal- 
lid face above it! No signs of breathing were 
perceptible—and unwilling to disturb her repose, 
I did not even venture to kiss her brow. 

She sleeps,” I said, turning to my compa- 
nion—she sleeps! Does she always lie thus, 
Agatha?—so quiet and motionless—so like— 
death !?? 

“Is it possible that you have not heard all 
:then!”? burst from the lips of the old nursein 
a tone of bitter anguish, ‘“ohy Miss—oh, Miss 
Lilla,?? and she wrung her hands as she spoke, 
“do you not know that this is indeed the sleep 
of death??? 
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When I again looked upon the face of Isabel 
Morne she was enveloped in her shroud and laid 
‘within the coffin. The aged pastor knelt beside 
that death-couch, and there was an expression of 
utter desolation upon his countenance such as | 
had never before beheld on mortal face. 

They bore her to the village church-yard—and 
the loved burden was deposited upon the green 
‘grass before an open grave while the dirge was 
chanted. Then they laid her at rest. 

. Scarcely a month afterward another grave was 
made beside that of the pastor’s daughter, and 
‘ere many more hours had passed a funeral:train 
entered the church-yard, and the remains of the 
loved minister of Glendale were placed deep 
within the bosom of the earth. ‘ Peace to the 
broken-hearted dead !’’ 


LILLY LANE’S GRAVE. 
BY T, HEMPSTEAD. 


Wurrk violets bloom and woodbines wreathe 
Their garlands for the brow of May; 
And gentlest winds and zephyrs breathe 
» Along the winding woodland way; 


From morn to eve the wild birds sing, 
And pour around their softest strain; 

And flowers in sweetest beauty spring 
Around the grave of Lilly Lane. 


And there a brook, as crystal clear, 

Winds slowly through the solemn shade, 
And, like a monarch, towering near, 

The beech tree lifts its trembling head. 


At eve, the blue-bird comes to dip 
Its plumage in the silver wave; 
At noon, the humming bird to sip 
The dews that gleam on Lilly’s grave. 


And there the village maidens come, 
And linger by its oozy brink; 

And spotted hinds at noonday roam, 
And from its dancing waters drink. 


And the coy red-breast from the bough, 
Makes music on the lonely hill, 

And soft as zephyr’s tuneful flow 
Is heard the mournful whipporwill. 


And there a gentle perfume springs 
To Heaven from all the blooming sod; 
Like incense shed from angels’ wings— 
An offering to the living God. 


And never sounds more sweet than roll 
Along that lonely woodland air; . 
Breathed hope to listening lover's soul, 
From lipo late of maiden fair. 
No sky o’erhangs ancestral pile, 
Nor storied arch nor gilded fane, 
Half—half so fair as that whose smile 
Sleeps on the grave of Lilly Lane. 








EMILY HOWARD. 
BY ANNA R. FARRAN. 


CHAPTER lI. 


‘Earthly friendship blended 


Is a fragile shell; 
Truth is not intended 

In its depths to dwell, 
Mournful truth to tell!” 


Marian Danrorts was the daughter of a 
proud and highly respectable family in one. of 
our Eastern states. Her mother, the only child 
of a distinguished clergyman, married at the 


; early age of sixteen one of the most eminent 


physicians of the day, a man of fine talents and 
great celebrity, and who traced his birth from 
the aristocracy of England. 

Blessed with affluence, he retired with his 
young and beautiful wife to one of the loveliest 
villages on the banks of the Connecticut, where 
beloved and respected by all, their happy family 
seemed to be a paradise on earth. Butalas! all 
earthly happiness is of short duration, for sud- 
denly the father and husband was snatched from 
his loved ones by the relentless grasp of death, 
Though bereft of the object which alone made 
life desirable ‘to her, Mrs, Danforth felt that an 
important and responsible charge awaited her, 
that of training and educating her young and in- ‘ 
teresting family, for the various duties and sta- 
tions which Providence might choose for them, 

As her daughters advanced to womanhood, 
she was extremely anxious that in marrying 
they would select such men as her heart ap- 
proved. She was ambitious and desired family 
distinction and wealth. 

While on a visit to an elder married sister, 
her favorite child, Marian, became acquainted 
with George Howard, a young man of promising 
talents, and of a respectable, but plain family. 
Marian had suitors to whom her mother would 
willingly have given her had she but consented, 
but as her plea was she could not love them, 
Mrs. Danforth was satisfied, feeling convinced 
that without reciprocal affection the niarried 
state must be most miserable. 

Marian loved George Howard, and though she 
knew and felt that a union with him would be 
a disappointment to her mother’s high expecta- 
tions, still she thought and hoped that fortune 
might smile on them, and that George by his 
talents might become wealthy and famed. They 
were married. Mrs. Danforth felt that Marian 
might have done better, but she reproached her 
not. 

She moved from her native place to the state 
of New York, where during the first few years 
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of*her marriage she was perfectly happy. One 
little daughter was given the young couple as a 
pledge of their love. 

Mr. Howard’s prospects soon took an unfa- 
vorable turn. Instead of rising to affluence as 
Marian had hoped, he was: evidently. becoming 
embarrassed. Mr. Howard was one of those 
easy, unsuspecting beings, who frequently be- 
come the dupe of'designing men; indeed he was 
not at all calculated for business. He was de- 
ficient'in energy and decision of character. He 
never reached the summit that his wife aspired 
to. 

Bittér were’ the tears shed over her disap- 
pointed’ hopes and fallen pride. Fallen pride! 
It had rather increased. She felt herself enti- 
tled to the same‘ respect and esteem in the circle 
which she moved as when in point of* fortune 
she was on an equal footing, and why not? 
Was she of less worth than before? 

But Mrs. Howard was yet to realize the hollow- 
heartedness of friends, or those who called them- 
selves by that appellation. Those with whom 
she had ‘been brought up, her playmates, her in- 
timate companions, were one by one dropping 
her acquaintance; the faint smile of recognition 
would’ meet her now, where once was the cor- 
dial’ greeting, the welcome-visit. Hers’ was a 
spirit that could ill brook sueh treatment; many 


\.. a Heartfelt sigh went forth as she viewed the 
‘little Emily, a beautifal and interesting child, 


and’ thought that: she could not enjoy those ad- 
vantages to which she was entitled; and which 
she désired for her. 

Possessed of a remarkably affectionate, but ex- 
cessivély sensitive disposition, Emily was poorly 
fitted to meet the coldness, the deception, and 
neglect of those around her. She was a delicate, 
fragilé thing, that might be borne only by the 
softest’ breezes of heaven over the rugged path 
of lifé. But how frequently is it the case that 
those most’ sensitive are destined to endure:the 
rudeést’ storms ‘as well as the most bitter disap- 


e 
As Bmnily grew up she lost most of that beauty: 
hs =e 80 fascinating when a child; yet none 
look on her without a feeling of’ interest. 


The heart of tenderness which always bled at 
others woe, the kindly beaming eye, gave to her 
that loveliness which is‘far more desirable than 
the most dazzling face, when’ destitute of the 
more substantial ameppeiinng? ‘beauties of the 
omind'and'soul. 

Mich of her time was spent at her grand- 
mother’s, where: she Gould enjoy many advan- 
tages which were not ¥ her reach when 
at hohe.” Mrs. Danforth, who was. now! quite 


advanced in’ a many 







roof. Gifted with fine talents and natural abilis) 
ties, Mrs; Howard was extremely desirous t 
she should receive a splendid education, and 
be thoroughly initiated in all:'the solid and 
fashionable: accomplishments of the day; but-) 
from their limited. fortune it was impossible | 
that this wish should be gratified. 
Passionately fond of music, Emily made rapid: 
proficiency init, but from her prescribed means, 
was: not, able to pursue it to that extent which _ 
her heart longed to. Indeed in.all-her-plans and, 
projects for Emily Mrs. Howard was continually)<_ 
disappointed. Her husband bya constant vial 
of losses'and misfortunes, d apparently 
have; lost all interest in worldly pursuits. De+y 
spair had taken such deep hold on him thatlie,? - 
ceased to put forth any effort to establish himself) 
in his former position. ‘Though he dearly loved t 
his only daughter, and wanted her to become all, 
that she should be, still he did not exert himself ab 
to that degree'to secure those advantages forher | 
that he, might. have done had he not yielded;to | — 
despondency.. : 
Emily possessed-an imaginative mind, always 
aspiring and hoping.» She was: keenly alive to 9 
disappointment: and: neglect, and hada. heart : 2 
formed to love with all the devotion, that nature 5 | 
‘is capable of. Mrs. Howard. trembled as.she =| 7! 
viewed these traits.in Emily’s character... How : 
much unhappiness might, be reserved for her. —— 
How could,she, with her,extreme. sensitiveness, 
bear the neglect. and’ disappointments to which 
she would: undoubtedly be subjected? How 
could she endure: to, see her looked down upon 
with pity, perhaps, or, treated with cold indif-} is 
ference by those who,ought to cherish and caress ~ 
her? Such were theithoughts, the feelings of the 
mother. 
Religiously edueated, Mrs. Howard endea- = J, 
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vored to instil: those Divine principles, which © i 
lead the mind! from earth to‘heaven; which are = 
calculated to heal the broken-heart, to ease the © i f 4 


’ wounded spirit. It was her earnest wish;that — 
this tender plant. might be shielded.in thearms =~ 
of faith in a.crucified Redeemer. Emily at an 
early age united herself with the church during 
a season of great religious excitementjand she ) 
received consolation from above in manyadatk "By 
hour of trial. ag 

A few years of her childhood. were, spent 
among strangers. P 

Mr. Howard’s business not being permanently 
‘settled he removed his family:ftom,one city to ~ 
‘another, which was more agreeable tovhis wife’s 
feelings, as she felt/happier, among Strangers, OT 
rather those who were. not ss Be 
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CHAPTER Il. 


‘Write on the sand when thesgide is low, 
Seek the spot when the watér® flow; 
Whisper a name when the sform is heard, 
Pause that echo may catch. the word. 

If what you wrote on the sand should last, 
If echo is heard ’mid the tempest’s blast, 
Then believe,‘and not till then, 

There is truth in the vows of men!” 


Ar an early age Emily became acquainted 
with Edward Lecor, at an academy where the 


) latter was preparing for college. Thrown daily 
_.into each others society, a mutual attachment 


sprung up between them, owing perhaps to a 


\ similarity of disposition and feeling. 


Born in the same village, their families had 
Indeed Mrs. 
Howard had, aMvays looked upon Mrs. Lecor, 


her earliest,dearest friends. She was a woman 
of devoted: piéty, a bright example to all around 
her. Mr. Lecor, who held one of the highest 
offices in the state, was in every sense of the 
word a man of the world. Deeply engaged in 
secular affairs, he left the training of his family 
entirely to his wife. Blessed with such a mother 
and her holy influence, his children grew up all 
that could be desired. Edward, the second son, 
was destined for the law, but as close applica- 
tion to his studies injured his health and eye- 
sight, Mr. Lecor thought it advisable for him to 
turn his attention toward the mercantile line. 
Edward inherited all his mother’s gentle dis- 
position. Extremely diffident and retiring, it was 


highly approved of her choice, but knowing that 
some years must elapse before their marriage, 
she feared that Lecor, séparated from the object 
of his love and engaged in the cares and business 
of. life, Would lose his affection for her, and 
knowing Emily’s disposition, she had no doubt 
of her remaining unalterable, and should such 
be the case her happiness would be gone for- 
ever. Blended with these thoughts she could 
not refrain from imparting them to her daugh- 
ter. With surprise not unmixed with chagrin, 
she exclaimed—* why, mother, doubt Edward! 
impossible! You do not know how much.he 
loves me!”? 

**T am fully convinced, my dear, that he loves 
you devotedly now, but think, in the absence of 
years, when other attractions present themselves 





- though some? years older than herself, as one of ; as beauty and wealth, you the object of his first 


; and early attachment may be forgotten, and 
knowing that such cases often occur, can you 
; be surprised that I should sometimes fear it may 
$ berealized by you? I tell you this that you may 
; learn to moderate your affections, and ever bear 
? in mind that there is nothing, certain on earth!” 
Emily listened to these oft repeated warnings 
: with»a sigh, but it was hard to believe that Ed- 
ward could ever cease to love her, 
¢ -A year passed by. The lovers met again in 
? the place of their nativity—no change had taken 
{ place in either’s feelings, They renewed their 
vows of constancy, and parted for a longer pe- 
; riod, as they thought, but a few months found 
; him, owing to the many changes and reverses of 


long before he declared to Emily the fervor of ; a mercantile life, in the same city with Emily, 
his attachment; but they knew they lovedseach $ established in one of the largest houses’in that 
other even before:they whispered it. Vows of | line. But did he flyto her? No! On the con- 
eternal fidelity were exchanged between them. : trary, it was months before she knew that he 
Blissful were the hours spent in each others } was living in the same city; and then only by 


_ society. Emily loved with the pure and un- ? receiving a letter from a friend, congratulating 


_ fact of Emily’s engagement. Not but that she 
. pio 


changeable devotion of woman. Wrapt in this 
dréam of bliss she thought not of the future; no 
doubts of inconstancy ever floated across her 


+ imagination, while Edward, on the other hand, 


was always fearing that she would not be true 


} her in enjoying the society of one so dear to her, 
; and from whom she had been so much separated. 
Surprise and consternation filled: her bosom. 
She thought it must be a mistake, But she found 
to her sorrow that it was too true; and sleepless 


to him—binding her by renewed pledges to be } nights and vee ye followed. this discovery, 


his forever. But the time came that they must ; while various 


be separated for a season. Emily was re-cajled 
to her home, and Lecor to a situation in a mer- 
This was a bitter trial to two 
such devoted hearts: but theyscheered them- 
selves with the fond hope that a few short years 
would soon re-unite them, never more to be 
separated but by death. In the meanwhile a 


_ constant correspondence would be going on, be- 


tween them. Comforted by these considerations 
they parted. 
With much pain Mrs. Howard learned the 


her surmises at the cause of 
his strange conduct. 

It is true his protracted silence had caused her 
some little uneasiness, but she had attributed it 


able to write at the time specified, or the great 
distance and time required for a letter to reach 
her, so unwilling is the young, untried, unsus- 
pecting heart to believe in the inconstancy of © 
man; but when once tried how suspicious of 
every one! rata 





That Edward had ceased to love her she could 


to every cause but the right one—to the cares, _ M. 


and hurry of business, the uncertainty of ‘being © ‘& 
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nos longer: doubt. But: what had caused this 
sudden revulsion of feeling: was’ the theme con- 
tinually dwelt) upon. Many times would she 
start:from a deep reverie and exclaim—* I must 
see him—this mystery must be solved—I’1l write 
tochim, and'beg him. to tell me why he treats me 
thius'!?”' 

bs But‘scarcely would her pen touch the paper 


humiliating! task. ‘‘No! I will: not: write to 
him. He shall not trample upon me—let me 
forget’ him, for he loves. me net.” But she 
found ‘that it needed a more than human ‘power 
to turn the current of her affections, or‘toenable 
heryto. bear with any degree of submission ithe 
annihilation of'her fondest hopes. For the sake 
of her mother, who watched with agony the 
effect of this trial; she endeavored to. appear 
indifferent, and to show as:little as possible the 
true, state of her: feelings. Deceived : by: these 
false appearances, Mrs: Howard was lulled to 
peace ; still the: mother’s anxious eye would dis- 
cover the trickling tear, and start at the unfor- 


bidden sigh. 
But; time, the nssauger of all grief, wrought 
* its healing power on Emily. Itistruethe flame 


was not extinguished, but she» had learned to 
smother and suppress:it, she could think of; Ed- 
ward, speak of him, and even look upom him 
with composure and apparent indifference. 
They:had met, but no explanation was given. 

A faint apology under the plea of close applica- 
tion to business was made for not calling, but.no 
words of:love were:spoken. There*was some- 
thing mysterious in his conduct, the cause of 
which Emily could never fathom; he: shrank 
from her gaze and avoided her. He could 
seem to bear the reproach of those eyes which 
wereonce: filled with answering kindness, with- 
out-evident emotion; yet at times he would look 
at her with-an intense earnestness, as if his very 
existence was swallowed up: in hers. 







CRAP RES Idl. 


ic ore through lifé’s Ww, 

Ho ong dove a 3 

Wou ‘a thou rest to-morrow 
In the ark of love; 


thy wing above!” 


a. Time. sped, on,,and).found, Emily Howard, in, 
Cr her.,twentieth year, but not. the. same bright 
» being,.that she) once was, The first gush of. 
~ youthful hope. and feeling had subsided. Her 
_, young, heart’s affections had been blighted by 
- the chilling.frosts.of disappointment. She had 


the vanity of earthly friendship. She looked with 
suspicion;on all. Wealth she discovered found 


ear 





before her woman’s pride revolted from the: 


felt, the, neglect.of the, world, and. had realized, 














many friends, and’hid ‘a ‘multitude of faults, but — 
excellence and.worth if dressed.in humble garb 
were scarcely noticed, 

Among the‘ gentlemen that’ called at Mrs. 
Howard’s on New Year’s day, 18—, was Mr. 
Atherton and: his: only! son. He had lately 
moved his family.to the city, and had become 
a near neighbor to the Howards. 

Frank Atherton, was soon a constant visitor. 
He: admired Emily, and before-many- weeks ae-, 
quaintance he loved; yes, with-all the passion: 
of a first-love, 

He was a generous, noble-hearted youth, but. ~ 
gay, nay, even wild in his disposition. There: 
was the playful roguishness of boyhood about 
him, but-in matters ofthe heart and soul he had 
the deep feeling and maturer judgment of years, 
Indulged from-early childhood, he had. been left). 
to the unrestrained guidance of his own will and, 
passions, and had now arrived at that dangerous 
period jin. youth, when the: principles and cha-, 
racter| are: forming for life; where one step may 
change the course. of goodoor evil. , 

He: soon won Emily’s, friendship by his: win- 
ning: kindness: and:devoted attention. She felt 
when meeting his earnest gaze! that: he loved 
her, although he had not as yet ventured to de- 
clare his:passion. But what were her thoughts 
of him? At first he! was regarded only as;a 
brother; But at length) the blush that mantled 
her cheek at the mention of his name told ‘a far 
diferent story, and:as she traced in his features 
a resemblance to Lecor, it! revived former re- 
collections and feelings,:and:sent a thrill through 
her frame of undefinable emotions. 

Days and weeks glided swiftly by and increased 
their intimeey, Nota day passed but that they: 
met; Emily’s.countenance was once more lighted 
with the smile; of ‘pleasure, and the hours stole, ~ 
insensibly away in pleasant conversation, or in 
listening while engaged with her needle to some 
tale of sentiment or pathos, enhanced in interest 
to. her because read: by Frank. ia 

At:length young Atherton was called away) 
for a few weeks. It was then that: Emily felt 
the conviction that he was necessary:to her 
happiness. Yet astonishment filled her bosom. ~ 
that her feelings should have so changed. The 
days and even hours of his absence were anx= 
iously counted:over, all her former feelings ree 
vived,,and she was foreed to acknowledge: to 
herself:that it was true she loved again with the 
same intensity as at first. A 

Frank -returned;.andas he clasped her to his: — 
bosom he: poured: forth the passion of. his soul, 
and when he learned from. the trembling girl 
that: it, was.-reciprocated, his hapyinnes: seemed 
to-be complete. 
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* And do you love me, Emily ?”’ he again and 
again repeated inthe bewilderment of’ his joy, 
as if to assure himself that it was no dream of 
the fancy, but a pleasing reality. 

“You know I do!, Why do you ask me?”’ 
she answered half reproachfully for his having 
doubted for a moment the fervor of her attach- 
ment, 

Oh! the bliss'of:reciprocal affection. What'a 
world of happiness-is concentrated in that mo- 
ment’when heart beats to heart in unison. Is 
it nota glimmering of that Divine principle 
which burns in the bosom of the Deity, a faint 
reflection of that purified love which makes the 
happiness of heaven? 

But now the avowal is’ made, does her‘heart 
vibrate with joy? Ah, no! she feels that she 
has done wrong, that Frank Atherton was not 
the:person to whom her heart’s. best affections 
ought tobe yielded. Though he possessed traits 
of character that hed won her attachment, still 
he'was young and inexperienced; his: principles 
were not yet firmly established. He was unset- 
tled'in business, fond of the gaitiés and amuse- 
ments of life, and easily led into temptation— 
butitwas too’ late now! She loved him and he 
knew it. 

It'was now for the first time that Emily prac- 
tised' deception toward her parents. She well 
knew that it would cause them infinite pain 
were: they aware of the true state of her feel- 
ings, but no. suspicion had ever crossed their 
minds: that anything more than a common 
friendship existed between her and Atherton. 
They had too much confidence in her to-sup- 
pose for a moment that she would take any 
step in such a matter without consulting their 
approbation ‘and better judgment. 

How bitterly she reproached herself: for her 
blindness and folly. But must she give him up? 
That would be worse than death! Perhaps he 
might yet become all that could be wished. 

Many and ‘bitter were the struggles between 
tight and wrong, between a sense of duty'and 
her strong attachment. At length reason and 
_ judgment triumphed over love, and she con- 

cluded ‘that it was best they should separate— 
- there were obstacles she feared that could never 

be overcome:' There appeared to be an insupa- 
rable barriér between them. And it was far 
better that their-love should be crushed in the 
bud than when’ it had grown and expanded to 
full maturity. 
But not so readily would Frank comcide with 
her views:on ths subject, or listen to her imagi- 
nary forebodings as he called them. He was 
sure’no earthly impediment could forever sepa- 
rate them. He promised to become all that her 


aged 





fondest’ hopes could realize, and was willing 
to’ make any sacrifice, to’pursue any course’ of 
conduct that she should mark out for him, pro- 
vided: he could eventually claim her for his 
own. He reproached her for having’ gained his 
affections, for trifling with his happiness, and 
said that his ruin would be the inevitable result 
if she persisted in her resolution: Could’ she 
trifle with him as Lecor: had with her? . Was 
not her own happiness at‘stake?) How was-it 
possible to resist such eloquent pleading? She 
felt that it'was her: fault alone, and that she 
alone ought to bear the consequences. In this 
state of feeling she promised to love him for- 
ever, but said that she never would become 
his wife till he had so established himself in the 
world that her parents could have no just reason 
in refasing him. But many were her misgivings 
whether that day would ever arrive. 

Meantime hints were thrown at Mrs. Howard 
by her friends that there was an attachment be- 
tween Frank Atherton and Emily, but she was 
confident there was not the least truth in it. 
Still the: supposition caused her some little un- 
easiness, it startled her, and she watched more 
closely their interviews, and at length imparted 
to her daughter her fears that such was the case. 
But Emily laughed it off. Her mother, however, 
insisted that, in consequence of the reports of 
their engagement, all intimacy should be broken 
off. 

It was now necessary to practise still deeper 
deception, to be more guarded, to manifest an 
apparent indifference to each other before the 
world: In fact they were willing to do anything 
rather than be separated. 

But not so blinded were Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherton. They had long suspected the state 
of Frank’s feelings. His restless anxiety, his 
inattention to his.*business, his unfitness for 
any duty, confint them in the belief that 
every faculty of “his soul was absdfbed in his 
passion. It was with.deep regret they per- 
ceived the injurious tendency it had upon him: 
reason, argumi parental authority were all 
in vain. Indeed it requires a,more than human 
power to stay the-tempest of ‘the soul. 

Finding him proof against all remonstrance, 
Mr. Atherton scanned to speak to Emily on 
the subject. He entertained the deepest admi- 
ration and respect for her, and would have con- 
sidered it an honor to claim her as a daughter, 
but he was well aware that there must be a 
great change in his son, both in character and 
disposition, before even he could wish such an 
event! He had no doubt but that Emily would 
view the case in its true light, and that her rea- 
soning would have a very salutary effect upon 
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Frank... Influenced by these considerations, he 


. very delicately broached the subject.to her. It 


was with extreme mortification she listened to 
him, vexed at betrayal of so much weakness 
in Frank, and at her own want of precaution, 
but she was, glad that he had spoken to her in- 
stead of her parents, for she well knew it would 
expose her to their severe displeasure, besides 
destroying their confidence. 

The thought of being considered by Mr. 
Atherton in any way a hindrance or draw- 
back to his son caused her no little uneasi- 
ness. Bitterly she regretted the hour when first 
theymet. She wished they had been more wise 
than to have formed so strong an attachment 
for each other; again and again she resolved to 
sacrifice her feelings, to give him up, forever, 
but was as often bound more closely to him by 
his irresistible persuasions and his devoted love. 
He was confident the day would yet arrive when 
all obstacles should be removed, when it would 
be no longer necéssary to conceal their love, at 
any rate they could always be friends, and there 
Was no use.in adding to their unhappiness by a 
sepatation, when they might yet possibly enjoy 
ay of. uninterrupted pleasure. Emily felt 
that a true friend was too valuable a possession 
to sacrifice, she would therefore trust him; still 
there was often an anxious foreboding that by 
so doing she was laying the foundation for in- 
creasing unhappiness at some future day. 

One ‘thing Emily Howard was deficient in, 
and she fully realized it, and that was decision 
of character. She wanted firmness to carry out 
a resolution, the courage to say no, even when 
under the conviction that it was imperative duty. 
But where is there perfection to be found on 
earth? 

Hartassed by conflicts within and without, 
her health began to suffer in consequence, and 
it.was thought advisable, for her to spend some 
She secretly wished that 
absence might change them both, but at the 
same,time was convinced that it would require 
months, nay, even years to ofigs any material 
change in her. 

Is it not true in all cases that absence, though 
protracted, conquers love? 

It was a trial to then» part even for so short 
a period. They missed the pleasant walk at 
twilight, and the happy hours they had spent in 
conversation and reading. But for this Emily 
had.to meet the daily reproaches of her mother, 
who, fearing that all was not right, was most 
anxious for her departure, hoping that if an 
attachment existed on either side or both, a 
change of scene and circumstances would effec- 
tually destroy it. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





TOO MANY BEAUX. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON, 


ApeLawwe Cresson, or as they called her, Ja 
belle Ada, was the beauty of our village. She 
had magnificent dark eyes, a profusion of silky 
hair, and a step as majestic as that of a Juno, 
Half the girls of the place were wild with envy 
of her train of beaux. Ada’s house of an even- 
ing was always filled with admirers. Herdays 
were spent in a constant round of amusements, 
and were made intoxicating by the incense: of: 
continual flattery. Now she was riding withone 
beau, now promenading with another, andshow 
receiving a morning visit from a third. Sie 
thought of nothing else but adorning her person. 
and increasing the number of heradmirers.. 9) — ~ 

Ada had been educated at one of the mostii 
fashionable schools in Philadelphia; and was 
mistress of most of the showy accomplishments 
of the day. She sang Italian airs, played bril- 
liantly on the piano, danced and waltzed ‘‘di- 
vinely,”’ as her admirers said, and had skimmed 
through the novels of Bulwer and the poetryof» 
Byron, so as to be able to. converse with» be- 
coming animation on literary subjects. /What 
is usually called harmless coquetry she under- 
stood to perfection; in plain words, she knew 
how to encourage one beau ‘without mortally 
offending others. To the admirers who thronged 
her suite she dispensed, now a smile, now a com- 
mission to execute; and thus, in turns, managed ~ 
to gratify the vanityof all, She used to say that! 
if a woman would flatter a man, she need never! 
be at a loss to rule him. yaa 

‘‘] wish I was as beautiful as Ada Cresson?’ 
said Ellen Fletcher, one day to her mother. 

** Why, my dear ?”’ 

‘Oh! I should have so many beaux,’’ said’ 
she, with thoughtless simplicity. ‘It must be 
perfectly divine to have daily invitations to nde, 
to say nothing of being always sure of every ~ 
whim being gratified by one or the other of; 
your beaux.”? rg 

Her mother smiled, for Ellen. was. still very) 
young, and had not yet lost her innocent frank~) — 
ness. ee 

‘‘ My dear child,”? she said, ‘*you appear tod 
consider that the having a crowd of beaux iss 


the chief thing young ladies require for their’ 

happiness.”” 7 
Ellen blushed deeply, and looked down; while) 

her mother gontinued. 4 


** Now, my love, none but a vain woman could’ 
find the delight that Ada does.in so many beauxs 
It is a.morbid selfishness in her which exacts 
such continual attention. She has, I fear, lost 
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alftaste for the quiet enjoyments of home: and 

' the glare and excitement of constant company 

_ js necessary to her comfort. Without it she is 

4 peevish and ill-tempered. When she comes to 

| be married, and retire partially from the public 

"gaze, she will be positively unhappy. Think of 

her as the head of a family with moderate means, 

compelled to remain constantly at home: over- 

_ seeing her household—will she not, in such cir- 
cumstances, be positively miserable ??’ 

“But,” said Ellen, “surely Ada can marry 
any one she likes. There is no necessity’ for 
her to unite herself to a poor man. There is 
George Morton, who is so very rich, or Henry 


‘would be glad to get her, for scarcely a day 
_ © passes. without seeing them at her house.” 

* “I doubt very much, Ellen, whether either of 
them would marry Ada, who has no fortune but 
| heP person. They may be very willing to spend 

'. a part of their idle time at her house; but, if they 
had ever so much disposition to be serious, the 
multitude of her admirers would be a check on 
them. Men do not like to see everybody receive 

» “the same attention bestowed on themselves, Be- 

uf “tides, a proud man, like either Mr. Morton or Sea- 
forth, will make no. advances. where he:sees an 
_ equal chance of being repelled, and repelled for 


| ‘such persons as many of Ada’s admirers are. 
___ The worst policy for a young lady is to have too 


many beaux. It drives off those who would be 
serious. Impudence, in such a case, carries the 
point; while timidity and merit, which usually 
go together, have to give up the field. I would 
have my daughter,’”? continued Mrs, Fletcher, 
_ proudly, “‘make no effort to win admirers; but 
I often smile to think how managing mainmas, 
who encourage a-host of beaux, overshoot their 


mark. No, dear Ellen, be natural, be yourself, § 


and’you need not fear being truly loved. Then, 
if you can love in return, marry; but otherwise 
u will be happier to remain single.” 
i be called an old maid!’ said Ellen 
ly, 
aa *“Even at the peril of being called an old 
_ Maid,” replied her mother, smiling, and rising 
if to leave the room, “‘of which Ada Cres- 
h, by the’ bye, is in great danger; for Ada in 
to win so many beaux will lose a hus- 
It ‘is the penalty of selfish vanity.” 
“Mrs. Fletcher’s words proved true. Time 
passed, and Ada Cresson was still. the belle of 
Ourwvillage, but. a woful change had taken place 
in her prospects. Her two rich admirers were 
both married. One. of them, Henry Seaforth, 
had really begun to love Ada, but being both 
Proud and timid, he soon gave up the pursuit 
Mortified and disappointed. As time passed; 





all Ada’s acquaintance of her own sex got mar- 
ried, one after another, and generally to partners 
selected from her old admirers. A new suc- 
cession of beaux meantime came on, and Ada 
was now only da belle Cresson; but, as of old, 
she had moré admirers than offers. As before, 
those she desired, would: not propose, and those 
who proposed, she would not accept. Each 
year, moreover, lessened her chances. At thirty 
she was-no; longer even la belle Cresson; and 
would have been glad to accept for a husband 
those she had ted at'twenty. She isnow 
an old maid, and has begun to paint; and though 


; she still has beaux, they are all youths just en- 
Seaforth, who is even wealthier, either of whom } 


tering society, who leave her as soon as they 
find younger and more desirable belles willing 
to accept their services. 

** She is.an excellent hand to teach youngsters 
how to play the beau—I took my first lessons of 
her myself,’’ said an arrant coxcomb, the other 
day, as he settled: his cravat before a mirror. 
‘¢ She must have once been pretty, and I wonder 
she did not marry, but I hear she had Too many 
BEAUX.” 


ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER. 
BY CAROLINE. E. wooD. 


WE stood around thee, dearest one! 
And saw thee gently die; 
And on my cheek I caught the chill 
Of thy departing sigh; 
I saw thine eyelids slowly droop, 
Weighed down by death’s dark sleep; 
And listened vainly for the words 
You never more might speak. 


I seem, e’en now, to feel the touch 
Of that light hand of thine, 
As soft and cold, its fingers clasped, 
So thrillingly round mine! 
And when God’s angel bent from Heaven 
His dooming dart to fling, 
And thy rel d and ra 
Had fled on fluttering wing, 


d soul 





How still and gently o’er thy face 
Death’s,moveless shadow fell, 

As though about thy dreamless sleep 
Was wove a hallowed spell 

By seraph fingers, pure and light, 
As swift they bore away 

Thy spirit from its dwelling house 
Of frail and feeble clay. 


I placed a rose-bud fresh and fair 
Upon thy peaceful breast, 

And laid it with thee, lowly down, 
To guard thy sinless rest, 

And while thy body silently 
Shall moulder ‘death the sod, 

Thy soul on glittering wing shall wait 
Before the throne of God. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
THE ARTIST. 


For the purposes of Drawing and Painting in water 
colors, the articles necessary are a drawing-board, a 
ruler, compasses, charcoal, black-lead pencils, pen- 
knife, porte-crayons, black, white, and red chalks, In- 
dian ink, crow-quill pens, camel’s-hair pencils, boxes 
of colors, paper of several sorts, and port-folios. 

DRAWING-BOARDS are used to fix the paper so that 
it may not shift, and also to strain it, to prevent the 
colors when laid wet on the paper, from causing it to 
swell, so as to become uneven. The simplest sort is 
made of a deal board framed, with a strong piece 
across each end to prevent warping. Upon this the 
paper may be fixed with pins, wafers, or sealing-wax, 
or it may be strained with paste or glue. 

DRAWING COMPASSES are instruments of brass and 
steel, for dividing lines, and laying down measures 
from scales, &c.; a steel pen is also useful for drawing 
lines, cleaner than they can be done by a common pen. 

BLACK-LEAD PENCILS are either hard or soft, the best 
are without any grit, not too soft, and cut easily with- 
out breaking; those that are gritty and brittle will not 
answer so well. 

Inpran Inx.—The best is stamped with Chinese 
characters, breaks with a glossy fracture, and feels 
smooth when rubbed on the shell or plate. The infe- 
rior kind, made in this country, may be easily known 
by its griftiness. 

Hatz PENCILS are made of camel’s-hair; if they 
come to a point, when moistened, without splitting, 
they are good. 

Drawine Parer.—That which is made without any 
wire-marks, and called wove paper, is the best. 

Crow Pens are used for fining the outline with ink 
after it has been determined by the pencil. 

Water Cotors.—The general or simple colors, and 
the various species of earth fit for painting in water 
colors, are as follows:— 

Wuires.—Ceruse, constant white, white lead, Span- 
ish white, flake white, spodium. 

Bracks.—Burnt cherry stones, ivory black, Keating’s 
black, lamp black. 

Greens.—Green bice, green verditer, grass green, 
sap green, verdigris, distilled. 

Buives.—Sanders blue, terre blue, blue. verditer, 
indigo, litmus, smelt, Prussian blue, light ditto, ultra- 
marine, ultramarine ashes, blue bice. 

Browns.—Spanish brown, Spanish liquorice, umber, 
bistre, burnt terra de Sienna, unburnt ditto. 

Reps.—Native cinnabar, burnt ochre, Indian red, red 
lead, minium, lake, vermillion, carmine, red ink, Indian 
lake. 

YetLows.—English ochre, gallstone, gamboge, mas- 
ticot, ochre de luce, orpiment, Roman ochre, Dutch 
pink, saffron water, king’s yellow, gold yellow, French 
berries. 

Mixep Cotors.—Asn.—Ceruse, Keating’s black 
and white, shaded with cherry-stone black: 

Bay.—Lake and flake white, shaded with carmine; 
bistre and vermillion shaded with black. 


CHANGEABLE Sitx.—Red lead and masticot-water, 


shaded with sap green and verdigris. 





AnotTuEeR.—Lake and yellow, shaded with lake and 
Prussian blue. 

Croup Coror.—Light masticot, or lake and white, 
shaded with blue verdster. 

ANOTHER.—Constant white and Indian ink, a little 
vermillion. 

ANOTHER.—White with a little lake and blue ver- 
diter, makes a very agreeable cloud color, for that part 
next the horizon. 

Crimson.—Lake and white, with a little vermillion, 
shaded with lake and carmine. 

Fiame Cotor.—Vermillion and orpi t, height- 
ened with white. 

AnoTHEeR.—Gamboge, shaded with minium and red 
lead. 

Fresh Cotor.—Ceruse, red lead, and lake, for a 
swarthy complexion, and yellow ochre. 

ANoTHER.—Constant white and a little carmine, 
shaded with Spanish liquorice, washed with carmine. 

Frencu Green.—Light pink and Dutch bice, shaded 
with green pink. 

Grass Grey.—Ceruse, with a little blue of any kind. 

Hair Cotor.—Masticot, ochre, umber, ceruse, and 
cherry-stone black. 

Leap Cotor.—Indigo and white. 

Licut Bive.—Blue bice, heightenad with flake 
white. 

ANOTHER.—Blue verditer, and white of any sort, 
well ground. : 

Lieut Green.—Pink, smalt, and white. 

ANOTHER.—Blue verditer and white. 

AnotHer.—Gamboge and verdigris. The chief use 
of this green is to lay the ground colors for trees, 
fields, &c. 

Lion Tawney.—Red lead, and masticot, shaded 
with umber. 

Morrey.—Lake and white lead. 

Orance.—Red lead and a little masticot, shaded 
with gall-stone and lake. 











ticot, shaded with gall-stone and lake. 
Peart Cotor.—Carmine, a little white, shaded with 
lake. 
Popinzay Green.—Green and masticot; or pink and 
a little indigo, shaded with indigo. 
Purrie.—Indigo, Spanish brown, and white; or blue 
bice, red and white lead; or blue bice and lake. 
Russet.—Cherry-stone black and white. 
Scartet.—Red lead and lake, with or without ver- 
million. . : 
Sea Green—Bice, pink, and white, shaded with 
pink. 


bice and white; fourth, blue bice alone. Therevare all 
to be softened into one another at the edges, so as not 
to appear harsh. 

Sxy cotor ror Drarery.—Blue bice and ceruse, of 
ultramarine and white, shaded with indigo. 

Srraw Coror.—Masticot and a very little lake, 
shaded with Dutch pink. 

Yettow Coror.—Indigo, white, and lake; or fine 
Dutch bice and lake, shaded with indigo; or litmus, 
smalt, and bice, the latter most predominant. 





Orance Tawney.—Lake, light pink, a little mas- 


Sxy Cotor.—Light masticot and white, for the lowest » 
and lightest parts; second, red ink and white; third, blue, 











“trimmed with a ‘tuft of roses. This material is very 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


THERE is no change in the styles of dresses, or 
bonnets since last month. Several very pretty cos- 
tumes, however, have made their appearance, of 
which we give three of the most elegant. 

Fig. 1.—Hatr Mornine Dress for evening, of rich 
black lace, over a black satin skirt. The corsage tight, 
pointed, low on the shoulders; and having a deep lace 
cape. The sleeves reach but half way to the elbows. 
Coiffure of black lace and comb, in a simple, but beau- 
tiful style. 

Fic. u.—A Mornine Dress of lawn, the corsage 
pointed, opening in front, and made high on the shoul- 
der. Sleeves loose, with an under sleeve a la orien- 
tale reaching to the wrist. A deep, square trimming 
adorns the sides of the skirt. The hair is worn plain 
with this elegant costume. 

Fic. 11.—A Watxine Dress of light silk, with five 
smail flounees, and a corsage open in front and high 
on the shoulders. Sleeves long and loose. Bonnet of 
chip, trimmed with a wreath of small roses. A crepe 
scarf completes this neat costume. 

Party Dresses.—Lace is universally adopted for 
this description of costume, the form of them generally 
resembling those named 4 /a Fontanges, and a la Pom- 
padour. We may also add that the appearance of these 
dresses are much improved, when tastefully trimmed 
with those fresh looking ribbons, which forms a great 
relief when intermixed with the lace. This remark is 
also applicable respecting certain passementeries dia- 
phanes, which are so recherché for decorating and orna- 
menting dresses of silk and tissws de saison. Double 
skirts of organdy, which has the appearance of being 
only two broad flounces, are also much worn, parti- 
cularly for a ball costume. These skirts, or rather 
volants, are sometimes trimmed with applications in 

guipure of gold or silver, béing a kind of most beautiful 
embroidery, whilst others are decorated with a pretty 
design, formed of white silk braid soutachés, intermixed 
with silver, whilst others have upon each volant, three 
snowy fringes of white silk, the Jerthe and small sleeves 
being completely covered with the same sort of fringe. 
Then, again, what can be more elegant than a rich lace 


formed of fullings of tulle, and the ocean water lily 
placed on one side. 

Watxine Dresses in great variety adorn the pave. 
A most elegant costume is made of a pale peach-colored 
barége, striped in broad, deep waves, having a very 
novel effect. This dress is made high up to the throat, 
and full at the waist, in the shape of a fan; long, plain 
tight sleeves. Visite of light green shot silk, drawn in 
full at the waist in the front, cut deep over the shoul- 
der, and having a frilling of the same material falling 
over the arm; the cape has a deep plait upon each 
hip, which causes.it to set full and easy, the whole 
being encircled with fullings of the same material, 
four round the lower edge, and a single row sur- 
rounding the rest, the visite only just meeting at the 
waist. 

Morning Waxkine Dress.—We have just seen the 
pattern for a dress, very appropriate for the Springs. 
It is a dress of white muslin or Jarége worn over an, 
under dress of pale primrose silk, the white skirt being 
trimmed with three broad diats, nearly hiding the jupe ; 
each diais edged with a narrow, white lace; full high 
body, forming a fan in the waist, and plain on the 
shoulders, headed round the throat with a narrow row 
of lace; piain, long sleeve, reaching half way below 
the elbow, where it is met with an under full sleeve 
of muslin, confined at regular distances with narrow 
bands edged with lace. Manchettes to match. Capote 
of transparent pink erépe, trimmed with rows on the 
exterior of narrow, white lace, or fullings of tulle, and 
decorated with a pink and white striped ribbon; brides 
of the same. . 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Haryers’ Pictorial History of England. Nos. 1 
and 2.—Here is another of those splendid pictorials 
that have done so much toward rendering the firm of 
Harper & Brothers famous. The Family Bible, one 
of the greatest and most successful enterprises ever 
entered upon by an American publisher—the picto- 
rial Shakspeare, and now the Pictorial England, com- 
bine a list of books unsurpassed for value and beauty 
either here or in Europe. The first number of this 





dress @ dowble jupe, each one raised or caught up with 
a bouquet of the double /awrier. This dress is worn 
over a transparent of pink satin. 

Bonnets.—We have observed several very elegant 
looking ones composed of a tissw made of white horse- 
hair, or in the éerw* color, lined with pink gauze, and 


light, it is sometimes brod¢ in silk of the same hue, or 
straw color. We see them also of white crépe, and 
ornamented with ribbons, guépwres, and in tulle Louil- 
lonné, with rows of inlet composed of open straw. 
One of the favorite shapes is of the demi Pamela 
form, with a broad curtain. at the back. Lilac, ver- 
dant greens, and gris feutre, are also much worn, 
intermixed with fullings of tulle, and prettily assorted 
ribbons, combining the utmost elegance and beauty. 
Fora morning toilette they are made in transparent 
materials, over which is thrown an English lace veil, 
the capote being of a pale pink or blue crépe or tulle. 
Capotes neigueses are also extremely elegant, 








series contains the civil, military and religious history 
of Britain up to the Roman conquest, and contains some 
most exquisite illustrations of battle scenes, dwellings, 
boats, arms, costumes and coins—all appertaining to 
the period when these things existed. The landing 
of Julius Cesar is a splendid thing, and “ Boacdiea 
haranguing the British tribes is more spirited and 
beautiful still. This number also contains many sweet 
sketches of historical scenery, with the most perfect 
representation of a war chariot we ever saw. 

Number second of the history is still more to be 
admired for the perfect representation of the Roman 
remains to be found in England, and for the rich 
variety of coins. It is also enriched with ancient 
weapons and vessels found in the Roman burial places 
of Britain. But perhaps the most valuable illustra- 
tions are the costumes of the ancient Gauls, of a Saxon 
military chief, of the Danish warriors, and the Anglo 
Saxon Kings.. This number contains the British his- 
tory down to Alfred the Great, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








\ Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist. 2vols. Harper 
“ & Brothers.—There is no traveller who has‘the power 


to interest us more completely than Darwin. His ob- 
servations in the East and in Europe, both splendid 
books of travel, have prepared us to expect a rich treat 
in this new publication. Nor have-we been mistaken. 
Seldom have two volumes so rich in interesting matter 
been placed in our hands. They really comprise a 
world of iaformation on persons, places, things. One 
seems to grasp something of the whole globe in these 
two little vol The inhabitants of every climate 
seem to pass in view before the reader ;*we almost 
see the plants which he describes, and hear the birds 
Sing as he heard them. Nothing escapes the author, 
and he throws the charm of chaste and beautiful lan- 
guage around each object with an artistical power that 
gives peculiar interest to his journal. We have seldom 
been so deeply interested in any work. It is comprised 
in two volumes, number nine and ten of Harper’s new 
Miscellany. 


Prairie Land. By Mrs. Farnham. Harper & 
Brothers.—Having. never read Mary Claver’s book of 
western life, which, we believe, partakes somewhat 
of the character of Life in Prairie Land, we there- 
fore are prepared to draw no comparisons, and Miss 
Farnham’s book has all the charm of entire novelty to 





us. It conveys a graphic, and probably true picture 
of western life, possibly here and there a little exag- 


gerated, but taken as a whole full of interest, rich 
and racy. It has a few fau!ts—what book has not? 
But where there exists so much to praise we are not 
disposed to cavil at minor defects. Miss Farnham 
enters into the business and enjoyments of western life 
witha heartiness that cannot fail to lend interest to her 
book. The Harpers’ have placed this volume in their 
new Miscellany—a high ecompliment—for none but 


" superior books find place there. 


Voyages in the Arctic Region. By Sir John Bar- 


Sale Harper & Brothers.—The Harpers’ seem 


letermined to give us the most perfect variety of yoy- 
ages, travels, journals, biographies, in this new Miscel- 
lany that it is possible to collect either from English or 
American literature. Here is a book making number 
thirteen of this series, condensing in a single volume 
all that is most interesting in the expensive quarto 
published in London of the various discoveries and 
adventures in the Arctic Region, made and encoun- 
tered by the British officers and. seamen despatched 
from time to time as discoverers. The journals of a 
great many adventurers sent into this perilous region 
are here blended in a single history, recounting scenes 
of suffering and enterprise that arouse every generous 
feeling of the heart to action. It is impossible to lay 
this book down half read—the interest is too absorbing 
—the desériptions too powerful for a careless perusal. 


Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Har- 
per & Brothers —Our heart always keeps its warmest 
pulse for the ballad poets, among whom Longfellow 
has no superior. We insist upon holding-a sort of 
partnership in the thoughts of a man who has looked 
for years on the scenes which we have loved, and 
whose genius has sprung up and taken fresh fire amid 
the home affections of our own old and true friends. 











For our part we never could see a fault in Longfellow’s 
writings. Asaman anda poet he stands second to none 
of his countrymen in our estimation. These poems are 
very neatly put together. The paper and topygraphy 
are excellent. 

The Novitiate; or, A Year among the English 
Jesuits. By Andrew Steinmetz. 1 vol. Harper § 
Brothers.—This is the personal narrative of a young 
man who enters himself as a novitiate among the 
Jesuits, where he ‘professes to give a faithful account 
of his own feelings, and of this powerful Catholic as- 
sociation. The rules, habits and history of the Jesuits 
are dwelt upon with considerable ability, and with 
every appearance of truth. The growing interest felt 
by our people in the history of Catholicism will give a 
large circulation to this book, which seems quite un- 
prejudiced, and is certainly well written. 

The Commander of Malta. By Eugene Sw. 
Harper & Brothers —The Commander of Malta forms 
No. 19 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. It has 
all the fervor, powerful description and excitement of 
plot and style which characterize the generality of 
Sue’s works. The best characters of the book are 
the Hungarian and the master of Maison Forte. 

The Chronicles of Clover Nook. By Douglas Jer- 
rold. Harper & Brothers.—This is a book of tales 
and sketches, all worthy of an author who never wrote 
a line which a reader might not find pleasure or profit 
it. It may be found in Harpers’ Library of Select 
Novels, No. 83. Price one shilling. 

Richelieu. By James. Harper & Brothers.—This 
splendid novel is among the earliest and best produc- 
tions of the author. The publishers have placed itin 
their pocket edition of Select Novels—a very conve- 
nient form for reading. 





Our Fasnton Puates.—The fashion plate in July 
was universally pronounced the most elegant one in 
any of the magazines. To show how far earlier our 
patterns are than those of our cotemporaries, we will 
state that a wedding dress pattern published in one of 
the three dollar books for July, was published by us 
last February. 





Tue Last APPEAL—Alll: the press unite to praise 
our mezzotint for July—declaring it the best picture 
of the month. We-think that before long, everybody 
will say we publish the dest, mezzotint every month. 
“In the Sulks,” for instanee;,is.one of Sartain’s hay 
piest efforts. & gf 





TB. Pererson’s Boox Stors.—This old established 
stand has been lately enlarged by its proprietor, who has 
now the best assortment of cheap books, novels, &c. &. 
Orders for new works, with the money, addressed to 
him will be punctually attended to. 





Mrs. Srepuens’ Nover.—“The Tradesmat's 
Boast,” ‘published in our’ last! volume, having been 
pirated as soon as the June number was issued, ¥¢ 
shall hereafter copy-right all of Mrs. Stephens’ novels 
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